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THE LIFE of CAIUS MARIUS pag. 
His mean birth and firſt exploits, b 
which he gains the favour of Scipio ib. 
His behaviour on his being made tribune 3 
He is made lieutenant to Mezellus in the war 
againſt Jugurtha Rs 
He is elected conſul ; when Bocchas delivers 
Fugurtha into his hands 5 
The cruel treatment Jugurtha receives from 
the Romans 7 
Marius marches againſt the Barbarians 9 
He defeats the Ambrones and Teutones 12 
While Marius is going to offer to the gods 
the arms of the conquered, he receives 
the news of his being a fifth time elect- 


ed conſul | 16 
The Barbartans put Carulus to flight ib. 
Catulus and Marius rout the Cimbri 19 
He, by the loweſt arts, obtains the conſul- 

ſhip a fifth time 22 
Metellus is unjuſtly baniſhed. The cruel- 


ties of Saturninus 23 
Marius is again exaſperated at Sylla 25 
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The cruelies of Sulpitius p- 27 
28 


Fylla drives Marius from Rome 
Meeting with a ſtorm at ſea, he lands, and 
after ſuffering various hardſhips, is 


taken priſoner, but is at laſt ſet at li- 


berty 2 
He narrowly eſcapes being ſeized in Sicily, 
and is afterwards obliged to quit Car- 
thage | * 33 
Young Marius eſcapes from Hiznp/al, king 
of Numidia, and joins his father 34 
Marius raiſes forces, and joins Cinna 


He enters Rome, which he fills with ſlaugh- 


ter 37 

His death 42 
The LIFE of LYSANDER 44 
His general character 16. 


He viſits Cyrus, the king cf Per/ia's ſon, 


from whom he obtains a great tum, to en- 


able him to carry on the war againſt the 
: Athenians | 

He defeats the Athenian fleet 
He forms ſocieties of men who ſtudy poli- 
tics | 16. 
His ungenerous treatment of Callicratides 
8 
His diſregard to the moſt ſacred obligations 


49 
The honours paid him by Cyrus on a ſe- 


cond viſit * K 
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A ſtratagem by which he ſeizes almoſt t 
whole Athenian fleet 51 
He, 


rr. 


He, with great cruelty, brings the Athe- 
nians, and other ſtates of Greece, into 
ſubjection to tyrants whom he ſet over 


them p- 53 
He ſends all the money and preſents he had 
received to Sparta 50 
His pride, arrogance, and cruelty 58 


The Athentans take arms againſt the thirty 
tyrants eſtabliſhed by Ly/ander, and re- 
cover their liberty 60 


Lyſander cauſes Ageſilaus to be raiſed to the 


throne of Sparta, and prevails on him to 
make war on Per/ia 61 
Ageſilaus treats Lyſanger with contempt 62 
Hlander involves his country in a war with 
the Beotians, in which he is lain 64 


The LIFE of SYLLA 


His origin, perſon, character, and circum- 
ſtances | ib. 
Bocchus delivers up Sylla to him 71 
He. marches into Cappadocia, dethrones 
Gadius, and reſtores that kingdom to A- 
riobarzanes 73 
He receives an ambaſſador from Ar/aces 
king of Parthia 74 
| Bacchus, by ſending ſeveral ſtatues to be ſet 
up in the Capitol, encreaſes the animo- 
fity that ſubſiſted between Marius and 


Sylla 16. 
H. is choſen conſul 76 
The diforders committed at Rome by Sul- 

pitius - ib 


ib. 
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Fylla refuſing to reſign the command of the 


army to Marius, a general commotion en- 
ſues ; and Marius murders all the friends 
of Sylla he finds at Rome 77 
Sylla ages A thither, ſets the houſes on 


" fire, and obliges Marius to ſeek his ar + 
in flight bs 
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He ſets fail againſt Mitbridates 
All the cities of Greece ſubmitting except 
Athens, he lays ſiege to that city 81 


He ſends for the ſacred treaſures of the 


temples of Epidaurus, Olympia, and Del- 
hi ib. 
Athens is reduced to the laſt extremity by 
the cruelties of the tyrant Ariſton, but 13 
at length taken by ſtorm 82 


He marches againſt M:ithridates's generals; 


but his ſoldiers are intimidated by the 
numbers, and formidable appearance of 
the enemy 84 
He obtains ſome advantages, and at length 
gains a complete victory over the troaps 
commanded by Archelaus 85 
He defeats him and Dorilaus l 
Sylla has a conference with Archelans, in 
"which he concludes a Peace with Mithri Z- 
dates © 
He has an interview with Mithridates 93 
He marches againſt Finbria, who ſeeing 
his ſoldiers aſſiſt thoſe of Sylla, puts an 
end to his life 96 
He terrifies ſome fiſhermen of Alæ, who 


had made him a preſent of filh _ 97 
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le returns to /taly, and defeats the armies 
of young Marius,and Norbanus the conſul 


P- 98 


77 He draws Scipio's ſoldiers from hum 99 
on He gains a great battle againſt young Ma- 
ty rius tb, 
78 He engages Teleſinus before the gates of 
80 Rome 101 
pt | His horrible maſſacre of 6900 perſons 103 
819 He fills Rome with murders 10 
the He cauſes 12,000 perſons to be en 
el. | at Præneſte 106 
ibe | He names himſelf Dictator, and aſſumes 
by | an abſolute power 108 
tis | His cruel and infamous actions ib. 
82 | . Confiding in his good fortune, he reſigns 
Is; the dictatorſhip ib. 
the He devotes the tenth part of his ſubſtance 
.of | to Hercules, and gives magnificent en- 
84 tertainments _ ib. 
2th . He eſpoſues Valeria 110 
aps ( His miſerable death 16. 
85 The Lives of Ly/ander and lla compared 
( 111 
* The LIFE of CIMON 115 
i- His birth, and general character ib, 
93 Pauſanias taking Cleonice for an aſſaſſin, 
95 murders her in the dark 117 
ing Cimon being made general, takes Eion and 
"Rs Amphipolts, and becomes maſter of the 
96 ille of Seyros, where diſcovering Theſeus's 
ſho | tomb, he tranſports his bones to Athen, 
97 | Py | | 119 
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Sephocles obtains the prize for his firſt play, 


in the conteſt of tragic writers p- 121 
An action on which Cimez valued him- 


ſelf 8 
His hoſpitality, and the uſe he made of 
his great wealth 122 
His diſintereſtedneſs 123 
Ey what means he rendered the Athenians 
maſters of their allies 124 
He humbles the power of Perſia ib. 
He beſieges Phe/elis 12 


Gaining three vicories over the Perſians, 
he. obliges them to conclude a peace 76. 
The public works he raiſed at Athens 7 


He defeats: the Perſans in Thrace ib, 
He reduces the 7 hafians ib. 
Cimon offends the Athenians, by ſhewing 

his regard to the Spartans 129 

He marches to their ſuccour 130 

. Returning again to their aſſiſtance, he is 
contemptuouſly ſent back 131 

He is baniſhed 75 


He comes to aſſiſt the Athenians againſt the 
Spartans, but 1s obliged to retire 132 


He is recalled from baniſhment 1b. 
He embarks for Egypt, and defeats the 
Perfian fleet 3 195 

| His death ibs 
The LIFE of LUCULLUS 135 


His birth and accompliſhments ib. 
His affection to his brother Marcus 136 


He coins money, and is ſent by la to 


Lybia and Egypt to procure ſhips ib, 


He 
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He takes the city of Mitylene p. 140 


Lucullus and Cotta being declared conſuls, 


the former paſſes again into Aa, to car- 
ry on the war againſt Mithridatet, who 
had new modelled his army 10. 
Cotta hearing of Lucullus's approach, en- 
gages Mithridates in order to deprive his 
colleague of the honour of ſharing in the 
victory, but is defeated ibs 
Lucullus obliges M:th-idates to quit the 
fiege of Cyzicam, and beats his army in 
their retreat 146 
He obtains ſome advantages at fea 149 
He leaves Murena to maintain the ſiege of 
Amiſus, and marches againſt Mithridates 
I 
His cavalry beat in the firſt engagement 2 
He ſhews his troops the advantage of hav- 
ing a brave and ſkilful general 155 
Olthacus undertakes to murder him 156 
Lucullus defeats thoſe who attempted to in- 
tercept his convoys 


157 
He purſues Mithridates, takes Cabira and 


other places ib. 


Mithridates cauſes his ſiſters and queen to 


be put to death to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the Romans 159 
Lucullus ſubdues ſeveral nations, and then 
returning to the ſiege of Ami/us, takes 


that city 160 
He with great humanity redreſſes the dread . 
ful abuſes that ſubſiſted in 4/a 162 


Appius Cl:dius being ſent to Tigranes to de- 
mand Mithridates, that general gains over 
many 
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many princes to the intereſt of the Ro- 
mans P. 164 
Lucullus returns into Pontus, and reſtores 
Singpe to its ancient inhabitants 167 
One of the ſons of Mithridates ſubmits to 
Lucullus ; 168 
The behaviour of Tigranes on hearing the 
news of his approach 169 
Lucullus beſieges Tigranocerta, which in- i 0 
duces Tigranes to venture a battle, in 
which he is defeated, and his capital 
afterwards taken 17 
He gains the hearts of the Greeks and Bar- 
barians in that city by his juſtice and 
clemency 178 
Tow hazards another battle, in which 2.3 
e 15 again intirely defeated 130. = 
Lucullus reſolves to compleat his conqueſts, He 
but is prevented by his troops mutiny- 
ing; he however takes the city of N- 
181 
His troops refuſe to march, and Pompey is 
appointed general in his ſtead 183 
He has an interview with Pompey, and re- a 
turns to Rome 185 U. 
He is accuſed by Memmius, but at laſt ob- 
tains a triumph | 187 | 
He ſpends his time in building houſes of H. 
pleaſure, laying out gardens, and en- | 
couraging literature 183 
He is driven out of the aſſembly by Pm. H 
Fey, and calumniated by one Yefius 190 | 
His death — 
The lives of Cimon and Lucullus compared 
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He defeats the Corinthians, and kills Lyco- 


rener. 


he LIFE of NICIAS p. 194 
His general character 195 
The manner in which he conducted the 

proceſſion to Delos 196 


on their general 198 

He yields to Cleon the honour of conducting 
the expedition againſt Pylos 199 
He endeavours to reſtore the peace of 
Greece 200 
Alcibiades, by a treacherous artifice, pre- 
vents a defenſive alliance taking place 
between the Albenians and Lacedæmonians 
202 


Nicias is ſent ambaſſador to Sparta 203 


He oppoſes the Sicilian expedition; and 


yet is againſt his will appointed one of 
the generals 204 


He by an artifice ſeizes Syracu/e, and at- 


terwards defeats the Syracu/ars ; but ſoon 
deſerts that city 207 


He lays ſiege to Syracu/e, and incloſes it 
with a wall 209 
Lamachus being ſlain in battle, Azcias re- 
mains ſole general 210 
He neglects to oppoſe the landing of Gy- 
lippus with a conſiderable body of Lace- 
demonians NL — 
He is defeated by Gylippus, and, aftg- va- 
nous loſſes, writes to the Athenians for 
freſh ſuccours 212 
He receives a powerful ſupply of men and 
ſhips, and has two colleagues 1 
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who over-ruling him, he is forced to 


fight, and 1s beaten P. 212. 
Demoſthenes comes to his relief with a for- 
midable fleet, but is defeated 215 


Nicias at laſt agrees to return to Athens, but 
is prevented by an eclipſe of the moon 

8 218 

He is overthrown in two naval engage- 
ments, and his fleet deſtroyed or taken 219 
He is deceived by Hermocrates 221 
He preſerves entire the body under his 
command during a march of eight days 


222 

Te proſtrates himſelf at the feet of Gylip. 
Pu 224 
His death 225 


The Athenian priſoners receive great ad. 
vantages from repeating ſome of Zury- 
pides's verſes | 226 
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KXK# HIS great general was born of 
. T N obſcure and indigent parents, who 
W . ſupported themſelves by their daily 
NN. labour, He hiſt lived in Cirræa- 
ton, a village in the territory of 
Arpinum, where his manner of life was ruſtic 
and unpoliſhed ; but reſembled the ancient 
Reman ſcverity. He firſt ferved under Scipio 
Africanus at the ſiege of Numantia, where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage; and by 
the chearfulneſs with which he compli: d with 
Scipio's reformation of the army, which had 
been almoſt ruined by luxury and pleaſure. 
It is alſo ſaid, that he encountered and van- 
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quiſhed an enemy in the general's ſight, and 
that Scipio ſhewed him a particular reſpect: 
that great man being once at ſupper with ſe- 
veral officers, the converſation happened to 
turn on the great commanders then living, 
one of the company, either to make his 
court to him, or in ſimple ſincerity, aſked 
Scipio, Where the Remans would find another 
general when he was dead. When Scipio 
clapping Marius, who ſat next him, on the 
ſhoulder, cried, Perhaps this will be the man. 
Fired with this ſpeech, Marius immediate- 
ly applied himſelf to 8 affairs, and by 
the aſſiſtance of Cæcilius Metellus, obtained 
the poſt of tribune of the people. While in 
this office, he propoſed a law for regulatir.g 
the manner of voting, which tending to lel- 


| ſen the authority of the patricians, was op- 


ofed by Cotta the conſul, who perſuaded the 
n to declare againſt it. When Marius 
entering the ſenate, inſtcead of behaving with 
the timidity of a young man j.Þſt advanced to 
office, threatened Cotta to commit him to 
priſon, and behaved with ſuch reſolution, 
that the ſenate was obliged to repeal the de- 
cree; and then Marius proceeding in triumph 
to the Forum, had his law confirmed in an 
aſſembly of the people. He was now eſteem» 
ed a man of undaunted courage and reſolu- 
tion, and a vigorous oppoſer of the ſenate in 
favour of the commons: but he ſoon deſtroy- 
ed the opinion of his partiality to the plebe1- 
aus, by his ftrenuouſly oppoſing a propoſal 
for making a law concerning the a ang 
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of corn, and carrying it againſt the people; 
by which he became equally honoured by the 
wiſe of both parties, tor gratifying neither 
contrary to the intereſt of the public, 

'The next year, after much oppoſition, he 
was Choſen prætor, and at the expiration of 
that office, the province of the farther Spar 
fell to his lot, which he 1s {aid to have cleared 
of robbers. At his return to Rome, he was 
very deſirous of obtaining a ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration, though he had neither riches 
nor eloquence, the two grand inſtruments by 
which the leading men then governed the 
people: but the citizens pleaſed with his 
high ſpirit, his indefatigable induſtry, and 
abſtemious manner of life, ſoon advanced 
him to the higheſt offices, by which means he 
acquired great wealth ad power. He at 
this time gave a ſignal proof of his patience ; 
for having great tumours in his legs, he put 
himſelf into the hands of a ſurgeon, and with- 
out being tied, ſtretched out one of his legs, 
and ſilently without changing countenance, 
endured in the operation moſt exquiſite tor- 
ments, neither ſhrinking nor complaining ; 


but on the ſurgeon's preparing to cut the 


other leg, he would 
ſerving that the cure 
pain. 

Cæcilius Metellus the conſul being declared 
general in the war againſt F:gur:ha, took 
Marius with him as one of his heutenants. 
Marius however did not endeavour to regu- 
late his actions, ſo as to encreaſe the glory 
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quiſhed an enemy in the general's ſight, and 
that Scipio ſhewed him a particular reſpect: 
that great man being once at ſupper with ſe- 
veral officers, the converſation happened to 
turn on the great commanders then living, 
one of the company, either to make his 
court to him, or in ſimple ſincerity, aſked 
Scipio, Where the Romans would find another 
general when he was dead. When Scipio 
clapping Marius, who ſat next him, on the 
ſhoulder, cried, Perhaps this will be the man. 
Fired with this ſpeech, Marius immediate- 
ly applied himſelf to public affairs, and by 
the aſſiſtance of Cæcilius Metellus, obtained 
the poſt of tribune of the people. While in 
this office, he propoſed a law for regulatir.g 
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the manner of voting, which tending to lel- 


| ſen the authority of the patricians, was op- 


ofed by Cotta the conſul, who perſuaded the 
Lan to declare againt it. When Marius 
entering the ſenate, inſtcad of behaving with 
the timidity of a young man j.ſt advanced to 
office, threatened Cotta to commit him to 
priſon, and behaved with ſuch reſolution, 
that the ſenate was obliged to repeal the de- 
cree; and then Marius proceeding in triumph 
to the Forum, had his law confirmed in an 
aſſembly of the people. He was now eſteem» 
ed a man of undaunted courage and reſolu- 
tion, and a vigorous oppoſer of the ſenate in 
favour of the commons: but he ſoon deſtroy- 
ed the opinion of his partiality to the plebei- 
aus, by his ſtrenuouſly oppoſing a propoſal 
for making a law concerning the diſtribution 
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of corn, and carrying it againſt the people; 
by which he became equally honoured by the 
wiſe of both parties, tor gratifying neither 
contrary to the intereſt of the public, 

The next year, after much oppoſition, he 
was choſen prætor, and at the expiration of 
that office, the province of the farther Spazs 
fell to his lot, which he is {aid to have cleared 
of robbers. At his return to Rome, he was 
very deſirous of obtaining a ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration, though he had neither riches 
nor eloquence, the two grand inſtruments by 
which the leading men then governed the 
people: but the citizens pleaſed with his 
high ſpirit, his indefatigable induſtry, and 
abſtemious manner of life, ſoon advanced 
him to the higheſt offices, by which means he 
acquired great wealth * power. He at 
this time gave a ſignal proof of his patience; 
for having great tumours in his legs, he put 
himſelf into the hands of a ſurgeon, and with- 


cout being tied, ſtretched out one of his legs, 
and filently without changing countenance, 


pain. 


endured in the operation moſt exquiſite tor- 
ments, neither ſhrinking nor complaining ; 
but on the ſurgeon's preparing to cut the 
other leg, he would not ſuffer him; ob- 
ſerving that the cure was not worth the 


Cæcilius Metellus the conſul being declared 
general in the war againſt Frguriha, took 
Marius with him as one of his lieutenants. 
Marius however did not endeavour to regu- 
late his actions, ſo as to encreaſe the glory 
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and reputation of Metellus but imagining 

that fortune had placed him on a conſp1- 

cuous theatre, where he had an opportunity 

of diſtlipguiſhing himſelf by great exploits, 

he neither from fear declined the moſt dan- 

gerous ſervice, nor from pride the molt ſer- 

vile. His equals he ſurpaſſed in counſel and 

conduct, and the common ſoldiers in abſte- 
m'ouſneſs and labour, by which he entirely 
gained their affections; for by his volunta- 
rily ſharing in their labour, he ſeemed to eaſe 
and refreſh them: thus their ſe. vice had no 
longer the appearance of conſtraint, but 
of choice and liberty: for the ſoldiers are 
more fond of the commander who will afliit 
them in their work, than of him who en- 
courages them in idleneſs. 

Thus Marius at once filled both Africa and 
Rome with bis fame; for many in the army 
wrote to their friends, that they would never 
ſee an end of the war till Marius was conſul 
and had the chief command. This gave Me— 
te llus great uneaſineſs, ſo that when Marius 
ſollicited him to give him leave to go to Rome, 
he continually eluded granting his requeſt 
with new pretences. At laſt, when there were 
only twelve days before the election, he dit- 
miſſed him. 

Marius having a favourable wind, arrived 
in time at Rome, where his preſence gave 

reat pleaſure to the people, and being 
WE into the aſſembly by one of the tri- ? 
bunes, he ſued for the conſulſhip, at the ſame 

time 
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C4ATUS MARITNU-S$, G 
time inveighing againſt Metellus, promiſed ei- 
ther to kill Jugurtha, or to take him alive. 

Marius was now elected conſul with great 
applauſe, on which he immediately levied 
ſoldiers contrary to law, by enliſting ſeveral 
ſlaves, and ſome of the pooreſt of the people; 
though former commanders had beſtowed 
arms only on men of property. He alſo of- 
fended the patricians the arrogance of his 
ſpeeches; for he publicly declared, that he 
took the conſulſhip as a prey from the wealthy 
and noble citizens; and gloried in the 
wounds he received in the ſervice of his 
country, not in the monuments of the dead, 
and the ſtatues of his anceſtors, 

On his return to Africa, Metellus was unable 
to conceal his reſentment, that when he had 
in a manner finiſhed the war, a man who was 
grown great by his ingratitude to him, ſhould 
deprive him both of his victory and the ho- 
nour of a triumph; and being unwilling to 
ſee him, retired, while Ratulius, his lieute- 
nant, ſurrendered up the army to Marius. 
But, beſore the end of the war, Sylla retalia- 
ted upon Marius his injuſtice to Metellus, by 
depriving him of the honour of taking Ja- 
gurtha priſoner. 

That prince, after having loft all his do- 
minions, applied to his father-in-law Bocchus, 
King of Mauritania, as his laſt refuge; and 
the ame of ſecing one fo nearly allied to 
him, rather than his affection, induced the 

ing to grant him, in appearance, his pro— 
tection, But while Bocchas, in his letters, 
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openly ſollicited Marius in his behalf, de- 
claring that he was reſolved not to deliver 
him up : he ſent for Lucius Sylla, queſtor to 
Marius, who had conferred ſome obligation 
on im. SFylla, relying on his word, came; 
but the treacherous king was now undeter- 
mined, and was for ſeveral days at a loſs 
whether he ſhould deliver up TJugriha, or 
retain S;//a + but at length he fixed upon his 
former treachery, and delivered up his ſon- 
in-law to Sy/la. This afterwards gave riſe to 
that implacable animoſity which almoſt ruin- 
ed the Roman empire, Sylla was fo pleated 
with the honour, that he cauſed a ſeal to be 
engraved, on which was repreſented, Becchus 
delivering Fugurtha into his hands; and with 
it ſealed all his letters. By this means he 
extremely provoked Marius, who was too 
ambitious to ſuffer any one to have a ſhare 
in the glory he acquired. However, Ma- 
rius's enemies now aſcribed the moit con- 
ſiderable action of the war to Metellus, and the 
honour of concluding it to Sylla. 

But all this envy and detraction was ſoon 
forced to ſubſide by the report of the immi- 


nent danger with which Tah was menaced | 


from the north. For ſcarcely had the report 
of Jugurtha's captivity reached Rome, when 
news was brought of the invaſion of the 
Teutones and Cimbri *, who amounted to 
300,000 fighting men, beſides a far greater 
number cf women and children, who came 


* Theſe came from the north of Germany. 
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in ſearch of a country where they might 
ſettle and inhabit. This vaſt body advanced 
with the irreſiſtible violence of a devouring 
flame. Many Roman armies, commanded by 
officers of great reputation, who had the care 
of Tranſalpine Gaul committed to their charge, 
were defeated, or fled ignominiouſly before 
them. The faint reſiſtance they had every 
where met with, it was ſaid, had determined 
them to march towards Rome; and that beine 
laden with plunder, they reſolved to ſettle 
no where till they had razed that city, and 
ravaged all 1:aly. 

Alarmed at this news, the Romans imme- 
diately ſent for Marius to be their comman- 
der in that war, and nominated him a ſecond 
time conſul. He brought with him his le- 
gions from Africa, and entered Rome in tri- 
umph, ſhewing Z#gurtta a priſoner; a fight 
highly agreeable to the people, who had no 
hope of ſeeing an end put to the war while 
he lived: ſo united in him was valour with 
arts and ftratagems, and ſo fertile was his 
genius in reſources : he being capable of ac- 
commodating himſelf to cvery turn of for- 
tune. It is ſaid, that when he was led in 
triumph, he fell diſtracted ; and that, after 
that ceremony was over, he was thrown into 
priſon, where all being eager to ſtrip him, 
ſome tore his robe in pulling it off, and others 
catching at his pendants, tore off the tips of 
his ears. After this they caſt him naked 
and full of horror into a deep dungeon, 
waere he Zruggled for ſix days with the panes 
of 
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of hunger, and to the laſt moment ſeemed fond 
of life“. In this triumph was carried 3007 
pounds of gold, 5775 of filver bullion, and 
17,028 drachmas in filver coin. 

Marius kept his ſoldiers in continual exer- 
ciſe, uſing them to labour and fatiguc; to 
long and tedious marches, in which every 
man carried his own baggage. But the courſe 
of tae Barbarians changing like a ſudden ebb 
of the tide, they turned off, and inſtead of 
marcning into /taly, invaded Spain, which 
gave Marius time to confirm the courage of 
his troops, and to inure them to the ſtricteſt 
diſcipline. In this manner his ſecond con— 
ſulſhip expired; when the Barbarians being 
expected iu the ſpring, and the people being 
unwilling to truſt their fortunes under the 
conduſt of any other general but him, he 
was again elected, and his third conſulſhip 
expired without their obtaining a ſight of 
the Barbarians. The eleQion again coming 
on, and {ey:ra] eminent perſons being cand1- 
dates for the conſulſhip, he leſt the com- 
mand ef the army to Marius Aquilius, and 


* Though this unhappy prince was guilty or 
very great crimes, the Romans had certainly no 
right to de his executioners, much leis could 
they have any juſt pretence for violating, in 
th ir treatment of him, all the laws of huma- 
nity, and rendering his death beyond concep- 
tion terrible. In this inſtance the Romans ated 
likes the mot ſavage Barbarians, 
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haſted to Rome, where he gained over to his 
intereſt Lucius Saturninus, who had more au- 
thority with the people than any other of the 
tribunes. Saturninus, in a ſet ſpeech, adviſed 
them to chuſe Marius conſul ; but he ſeeming 
to decline the office, Saturninus called him 
traitor to his country, for refuſing to take 
the command in a t:me of ſuch imminent 
danger. It was not difficult to diſcover that 
he had been employed by Marius to put this 
trick upon the people, yet they conſiderin 

that the preſent juncture very much requires 
a general of his capacity, voted him a fourth 
time conſul, and made Catulus Lutatius his 
colleague, who was a perſon much eſteemed 
by the nobility, and not unacceptable to the 


commons. 


Marius hearing of the enemy's approach, 
paſſed the“ Alps with the utmoſt expedition, 
and pitched his camp by the river Rhone, 
where he took cate to furniſh himſelf with a 
plentiful ſupply of proviſions, leſt the want 
of neceſſaries ſhould oblige him to fight at a 
diſadvantage. The mouth of the Rhone be- 
ing then fo choak'd up with ſand, left there 
by the el bing tides, that ſhips could not en- 
ter it without much difficulty, he marched 
thither, and employed the troops in digging 
a deep and wide trench from the ſea, capable 


* The reader may ſee a particular deſcrip- 
tion of theſe ſtupendous mountains in Mr. 
Addiſon's Travels, inſerted in The World dij- 
played, vol. xix. p. 137—162. ; 
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of receiving ſhips of conſiderable burden, in- 
to which he turned a part of the river. 

The enemy dividing into two bodies, the 
Cimbri were appointed to march the upper 
way through Nericum, to force the paſſes 
there, which were guarded by Catulus, while 
the Teutones and Ambrones proceeded through 
Liguria _ the ſea-coaſt againſt Marius, 
and making long marches, ſoon preſented to 
his view, an incredible number of enemies, 
who appeared terrible in their aſpe&, and 
whoſe warlike ſhouts differed from thoſe of 
all other men. Theſe encamping on the 
plain, ſpread themſelves over a vaſt extent of 

round, and challenged the conſul to battle. 
oy unmoved by their boaſts and menaces, 
he reſtrained his ſoldiers within their trenches, 
ſharply reproving thoſe who were too eager to 
engage. That the common ſoldiers might 
be accuſtomed to their appearance, and be 
acquainted with their arms, and their way of 
uſing them, he placed them by turns on the 
bulwarks; and thus what at firſt ſeemed ter- 
rible, by often viewing became familiar; for 
he juſtly thought that novelty 1mpotes on the 
imagination, and adds fictitious terrors to ob- 
jects that are really formidable; and that fa- 
miliarity, on the contrary, leſſens our fear of 
what is actually moſt dreadful, Thus the 
apprehenſions of the ſoldiers daily diminiſh- 
ing, their indignation was rouz'd, and their 
courage inflamed, on their hearing the inſo- 
lent threats of the Barbarians, who not only 
ravaged all the country, but En to 
ſtorm 
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form their trenches. The ſoldiers now loud]! 
1 complained that he kept them confined like 


women, and hindered them from ſhewing 


: themſelves men, by encountring the enemy, 
ente pleaſed at hearing this, 


ently ap- 


peaſed them, by obſerving, that he did not 
diiſtruſt their valour, but muſt follow the di- 


rections of an oracle, that pointed out to him 
the time and place that were to ſecure the 
victory. 

Mean while the Barbarians ventured to at- 
tack his camp; but being received with 


ſhowers of darts, and loſing many of their 


men, they reſolved to advance forward, hop- 
ing to paſs the Aps without oppoſition. They 


therefore marched by the Roman camp, to 


whom the greatneſs of their numbers appear- 
ed in a clearer light than it had done before ; 
for it is ſaid, that though they paſſed by with- 


put intermiſſion, they were ſix days in march- 


ing by the camp, and came ſo near the Ro- 


they had any meſſages to their wives; for 
Key ſhould be ſhortly with them? 

All the Barbarians had no ſooner paſſed 
Þy, than Marius decamped, and followin 
hem leiſurely, halted when they halted, 
uſing convenient places for his camp, 
Which he ſtrongly fortified. Thus they 
Parched till they reached Aguæ Sextie *, at 


Fry that ſome of them called out, aking if 


Nou the city of Aix la Chapelle Of which 
pe reader may ſee a conciſe deſcription in The 
U rid diſplay'd, vol. xix. p. 49. 
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10 a ſmall diſtance from the Alps, where Marius vp, 
| | | choſe a pres of conſiderable ſtrength for his by r 
Jl camp; but there being a ſcarcity of water; 2s tc 

10 ſome of his men ſcemed diſſatisfied at his nam 

wil chuſing a ſpot where they were in danger of ſpirc 

10 periſhing with thirſt; on which he pointed date 
| to a river * that ran near the enemy's camp, fi. ſt 
1 crying, There you may have water, but FF theie 
16 « you muſt purchaſe it at the expence of rene 

1 % your blood.” While they were fortifying | was 

lt their camp, the ſervants belonging to the mati; 

| army wanting water both for themſelves © the 0 
and their cattle, ran in crowds towards the ccc 

river, ſome armed with hatchets, ſome with thout 

axes, and others with javelins and ſwords, Tt 


and each carried a pitcher, all being reſolved could 
to have water, though they were obliged to Tanks 
fight for it. Theſe were at firſt encountered £iger 
only by a ſmall part of the enemy; for it vas | time 
then about dinner-time, when they were ſit- 7 Tahir 
ting at table, and as the country abounded * groun 
with hot ſprings, others were bathing. "This ver | 
afforded the Romans an opportunity of ſur- dead | 
prizing man of them, who, delighted with got . 
the baths, thought only of indulging them were ſ 
ſelves. But their exclamations giving the Camp 
alarm, drew thoſe who were near to their aſ- of ene 
ſiſtance. Marius could no longer reſtrain the des: 
impatience of the ſoldiers, who were in pain Iwords 
for their ſervants, Beſides, the Ambrones, who I ho fl 
amounted to above 30,000, and were the bei F=rtack: 
of the enemies troops, were al.eady draus crs 
ders, 
vol 


* Now the river Arc. L 
up, $ 


6 


ius vp, and advanced ſtriking on their armour 
- his by regular intervals, and moving all together, 
ter; © as to a tune, continually repea*2d their own 
his name, Ambrones Ambrones ! either to in- 
er of ſpire each other with courage, or to intimi- 
nted date their enemies. The Ligu ans were the 
amp, fi. ft troops in Marius's army that charged; 
but theie hearing the enemy ſhout the word An- 
de of Gbrones, ecchoed back the ſame word, which 


8 3 . . 
ſying was their own ancient name; and the accla- 
> the mation being thus returned from one army to 


ſelves © the other before they joined, they ſtrove to 
s the excced. each other in the loudneſs of their 
> with | thouts. 
I * 

vords, The Ambrones having the river to paſs, 
ſolved could not croſs it without breaking their 
ped to * ranks, and before they could form again, the 
tered | Liguriaus began the charge. At the ſame 


it was time the Romans halted to ſupport them, and 
ere fit- © © Tafhing upon the enemy from the higher 
dunded grounds, ſoon threw them into diſorder. The 
Inis ilirer became filled with the blood and the 
of ſur- dead bodies of the Barbarians : thoſe who 
d with got ſafe over, not daring to make head, 
; them- Were flain by the Romans as they fled to their 
ing the camp and their carriages. Here a new kind, 
heir al. gef enemies preſented themſelves againſt both 
rain the des: for the women meeting them with 
in pain“ words and axes, with a hideous cry fell on thoſe 
nes, wo who fled, as well as on thoſe that purſued, 
the be! artacking the former as traitors, and the 
y draw others as enemies; and mixing with the ſol- 
ders, endeavoured to ſnatch the ſhields and 

Vol. IV. C {words 


up, | 


4 
4 


en 


ſwords of the Romans, fighting with undaunt- 
ed reſolution till they expired “. 

Having thus put the greateſt part of the 
Ambrones to the {word, the Romans retired; 
for it began to grow dark. But the camp 
did not now, as uſual, reſound with the 
ſongs of victory, nor had they rejoicings or 
mutual entertainments in their tents; ſleep 
itſelf fled fr m them, and they were in the 
greateſt uneaſineſs and perplexity : for their 
camp was unfortified, and there ſtill remained 
unconquered many myriads of the Barbarians. 
Thoſe Ambrones who had eſcaped, filled the 
air with hideous outcries, attended with 
threats and lamentations, which reſounding 
through the neighbouring mountains, fliruck 
the hearts of the Romans with terror, and Ma- 
rius himſelf was terrified at the apprehenſions 
of a tumultuous night engagement. 

Theſe fears were however groundleſs ; for 
the Barbarians made no motions either that 
night, or the following day. Mean while 
Marius knowing that beyond the enemy's 
camp were ſome cliffs and rocks covered 
with wood, he ſent Claudius Marcellus with 
zooo men to lie there in ambuſcade, and to 
fall on the enemy's rear as ſoon as the fight 
began. The reſt of his troops he ordered to 
ſup early and take their reſt, and the next 
morning, at break of day, he drew them up 
before the camp, and commanded the horſe 


This victory was obtaincd by Marius in 
the 102d year before the birth of Chriſt. 
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to march into the plain. Marius then order- 
ed the reſt of his troops to wait for the ene- 
my on the riſing ground, and as ſoon as they 
came within their reach, to throw cheir 
darts, and then joining their ſhields, to attack 
them ſword in hand; for he well knew that 
the ſteepneſs of the aſcent would render the 
enemy's footing unſteady, and abate the force 
of their blows, The Teutcncs perceiving the 
Romans thus drawn up, could not contain 
themſelves, and began to mount the aſcent; 
but met with a vigorous oppoſition; for the 
Romens ſtopping them ſhort as they were aſ- 
cending the hill, forced them back into the 
plain, where the foremoſt battalions began 
to form again; but the rear was in the ut- 
moſt ea 8 At this critical minute, 


Marcellus hearing the fight begun, fell with 


loud ſhouts on the enemy's rear, and puſhed 
them with ſuch vigour, that he drove them 
on the front, ſo that the whole army was 
thrown into diſorder; and the Barbarians 
being aſſaulted at once both in front and 
rcar, and unable to make head againſt both, 


were broken and put to flight: when the Ro- 


mans purſuing them, killed and took priſoners 
above 100,009, and made themſelves maſters 
of their tents, baggage, and carriages. 
It is ſaid, that after this battle, the Mai- 
tans made encloſures for their vineyards with 


the bones of the ſlain, and that the ſoil be- 


2g enriched by the moilture of the putrid 
bodies, produced the following year a prodt- 


= gious crop, 


+37 


Marius 
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Marius choſe the richeſt of the arms taken 
from the Barbarians to adorn his triumph, 
and cauſed the reſt to be heaped on a large 
pile, in order to offer them as a ſplendid fa- 
crihce to the gods. The army encompaſicd 
the pile crowned with laurel, and 7arizs 
dreſſed in his purple robe, took a lighted 
torch, and lifting it up towards heaven, was 

oing to ſet fire to it, when ſeveral of his 
; Foun, were ſeen riding full ſpeed towards 
the victorious army. Every one was ſtruck 
with ſilent expectation ; they foon came 
near, when alighting, they ſaluted II- 
rius, and delivering him letters, informed 
him that he was a fifth time elected conſul. 
This added an additional joy to the folem- 
nity, which was expreſſed by martial accla- 
mations, and while the officers were placing 
new crowns. on the head of Marius, he com- 
pleated the offering, by fetting fire to the 
pile. 

But unmixed proſperity cannot be long en- 
joyed by mortals: within a few days after 


this joyful ſolemnity, Marius was informed of 


an event, which threatened Ree with another 
dreadful tempeſt. Catulus, who had been 
ſent to oppoſe the Cimbri in their march, and 
defend the paſtes of the ps, thinking that 
this could not be done without making ſuch 
detachments as would weaken his forces, 
marched back into 7/a/y, and encamping be- 
hind the river Azhefis ®, raiſed ſtrong tortih+ 


* Now called the river Adige. 
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cations at the fords on both ſides, forming a 
communication between them, by means of 
a bridge which he cauſed to be built over 
the river. The Barbarians came on with the 
utmoſt contempt of their enemies, and rather 
to ſhew their ſtrength and courage, than from 
any neceſſity, expoſed themſelves naked to 
the falling ſnow, climbed up to the tops of 
the mountains, and placing their broad 
ſhields under their bodies, ſlid on the ſnow 
down the vaſt {lippery deſcents. Having fixed 
their camp near the river, and ſurveyed the 
inge, they reſolved to fill it up, and 
ringing trees, with heaps of earth, and 
maſſy pieces of rocks, endeavoured to dam 
up its courſe; but the heavy and bulky ma- 
terials rolling down the ſtream, drove away 
the timbers which ſupported the bridge, 
which terrifying the greateſt part of the Ro- 
man ſoldiers, they left their camp and fled: 
when Catulus being unable to prevail on his 
foldiers to ſtand to their colours, generouſly 
preferring the glory of his country to his 
own honour, commanded his ſtandard to be 
taken up, and rode before them, that they 
might not ſeem to fly, but to follow their 
leader. The fortreſs on the other fide of the 
river was taken by the Barbarians, who ad- 
miring the courage of the few Romans who 
were left there, generouſly diſmiſſed them, on 
certain conditions, which they made them 

ſwear to perform. | 
The enemy now laying waſte the country, 
which was left defenceicis, Marius was ſud- 
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denly ſent for to Rome. On his arrival, the 
ſenate unanimouſly voted him a triumph; 
but he deterred it for the preſent, that he 
might afterwards enjoy it with the greater 
ſplendor, and haſted to Catulus, whoſe droop- 
ing ſpirits were raiſed by his preſence. Ma- 
rius then ſent for his army out of Gaul. which 
had no ſooner joined him, than he paſſed the 
Po, in order to keep the Barbarians out of 
that part of Italy, which lies to the ſouth of 
that river. The Cimbri wondering that the 
Teutones were ſo long in coming, deferred the 
battle; they even puniſhed with great ſeve- 
rity thoſe who brought the news of their be- 
ing vanquiſhed; and ſent to defire Marius to 
grant them and their brethren a part of the 
country. Marius aſked the ambaſſadors, Who 
were their brethren ? when they replying, that 
they were the Teutones. He bid them give 
themſelves no trouble about them, as he had 
already provided them lands which they 
ſhould poſſeſs for ever. The ambaſſadors 
proveked at this raillery, ſaid that the Cimbri 
and the Teutones too, when they came, would 
make them ſmart for it. But Marius ſoon 
made them ſenſible of their miſtake, by or- 
dering the kings of the Teutones to be brought 
in loaded with irons; for they had been 
taken as they were endeavouring to eſcape 
over the Alps. | 

Soon after Boiorix, king of the Cimbri, 
came to the Roman camp attended by a party 
of horſe, and challenged Marius to appoint 
the time and place when they ſhould deter- 
mine 


"imbri, 
party 
ppoint 
deter- 
mine 


which he farmed the centre. 


pf wild beaſts, and on 
plumes formed like wings of a prodigious 
Pe1ght. They wore iron breaſt- plates, and 
their ſhields were very bright. Their of- 
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mine who ſhould be maſters of the country. 


Marius obſerved, that the Remans never con- 


| falted their enemies when to fight; but he 


would gratify the Cinbri; and appointed the 
3 third day after, on the plain near Yercellz, 
which was convenient for the Roman horſe, 


and afforded ſufficient room for the enemy. 
8 Marius had under his command 32,000 men, 
2 who were placed in the two wings; and Ca- 
tulus had under his command 20,4300, with 
Sylla, who 
was preſent, ſays, that it being uſual, when 
the front of an army is of great extent, for 
the wings to advance before the main body, 
Marius hoped to rout the enemy with his part 


of the army, and to fecure the honour of the 


victory to himſelf, before Catalus could charge. 
The Cimbrian infantry had their flanks equal 
to their front, and formed a ſquare body 
@hirty furlongs every way. Their horſe, 
Fwhich amounted to 15,000, made a very 
Splendid appearance: their helmets were 
formed like the jaws and muzzles of all forts 
theſe were fixed 


Fenſive arms were two-edged darts, and 
Large heavy ſwords, When the battle began, 
he prodigious duft that was raiſed covered 


* doth the armies, and Marius moving firſt to 
me charge, had the misfortune in this ge- 


Peral obſcurity to miſs the enemy, and to 
ander up and down with his troops for 
| ſome 
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ſome time without knowing where he was. 
Mean while Catulus, and the ſoldiers under 
his command, had the honour of bearing the 
chief brunt of the battle. But the heat and 
brightneſs of the ſun, which ſhone full upon 
the faces of the Cimbri, was of the greatef 
diſadvantage to them; for being bred in fro- 
zen climates, they were unable to ſupport 
the exceſſive heat; their bcdies ran down 
with ſweat; they panted for breath, and 
were obliged to ſhade their faces with their || 
ſhields; for the battle was fought about the 
third of Auguſt. On the other hand, the duſt 
hiding the predigious number of the enemy, 
ſerved to keep up the courage of the Romar;. 
The greateſt part of the Cinbri were flain, BY 
articularly thoſe moſt diſtinguiſhed by their BY 

debe and the reſt being put to flight, 
were purſued by the Romans to their camp. 
where they were witneſſes of the molt afto. Pulace 
niſhing acts of deſperation ; the women! 
landing in mourning by their carriages flew 
the fugitives, ſome their fathers, ſome their bl 
huſbands, and others their brothers; and 
after ſtrangling their children with their ownf 
hands, killed themſelves ; and it is ſaid, that 
one of them was {.en hanging on the top of 2 
waggon, with her two children tied to her 
heels“. Yet notwithitanding this dreadful 
maſtacre 


* Hiſtorians, in deſcribing this fury and del- 5 ms 1 
peration of the Cimirians, ſeem as it unſattit 5 


1 
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maſſacre of their own people, there were 


> was. 
under above 60,000 taken priſoners, and the num- 
ie the der of the ſlain was ſaid to be twice as 


many. 


at and 
The common plunder was ſeized by Ma- 


upon; 

e it's ſoldiers; but the other ſpoils, as the 
n fro-enſigns and trumpets, were brought to the 
ipport {camp of Catulus, whence he inferred, that the 
down {victory was obtained by him and his army. 
and Hence a warm diſpute ariſing between his 
their KEroops and thoſe of Marius, it was referred to 
at the the ambaſſadors from Parma *, who happen- 
je dat Rad to be preſent, and were conducted to the 
enemy, feld of battle by the ſoldiers of Catulus, who 
mant. proved that the dead were lain by their ja- 
lain, Felins, which were known by Catulus's name 
y their Peing cut in the wood, The glory of the 
flight. ction was however aſcribed to Marius, on 
camp. Pecount of his former victory: and the po- 


| aſto. Ppulace ſtiling him the third founder of Rome, 
women; . : | 
zes flew bl ed with what is really aſtoniſhing, they were 
e their eſolved to run to the utmoſt lengths of impro- 
s; and ability and abſurdity : for Plutarch adds, that 
eir own We men not finding trees to hang themſelves 
ad, that von, tied themſelves by the neck, ſome to the 
top of Norns, and others to the feet of oxen, and then 
| to her ricking them on with goads, they made them 
dreadtulWrag and tear them to pieces. 
maſtac:e Wy * The reader may ſee a particular deſcrip- 
on of this city in Mr. Miſſon's and Mr. Adi- 
and des Travels. See The World dijplay'a, vol. 
t unſatit 4 IX. p. 3, and 133. EN 
fiel ] ſacrificed 
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ſacrificed to the gods and to Marius, and 
would have given him the honour of both 
the triumphs; but he being deſirous to ſhew 
his moderation, triumph'd with Catulus. 

Marius's fifth conſulſhip being expired, he 
ſtrove with greater eagerneſs for the ſixth, 
than any one before him had ever ſhewn to 
obtain the firſt. He endeavoured to obtain 
the favour of the multitude by the moſt ſer- 
vile condeſcenſions, and by practiſing the 
loweſt arts. By this behaviour, he made all 
the nobility his enemies; none of whom he 
dreaded ſo much as Metellus, whom he had 
uſed ſo ungratefully, and who being truly 
virtuous, was naturally an enemy to thoſe 
who practiſed on the people by corruption 
and flattery. Marius was therefore very de- 
ſirous of getting rid of a competitor who 
gave him much trouble : for this purpoſe, he 
contracted an intimate acquaimance with 
Glaucias and Saturninus, who were reſolute 
and daring, and had all the indigent and ſe— 
ditious at their diſpoſal, By their means he 
cauſed ſeveral! laws to be enacted, and raiſe! 
a powerful faction againſt Metelles, whom he 
cauſed to be ſet aſide, and himſelf to be e- 
lected conſul, with Valerius Flaccus, who 
was his tool, rather than his colleague. 


So many conſulſhips had never before been 


beſtowed on one man, except on Yalerius Cor- 


vinus; and it is ſaid, that forty-five year FP 


paſſed between his firſt and laſt conſulſhip: 


but Marius, after his firſt, was, by one tidt 


of good fortune, ſucceſſively carried thro 
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*lavuſe, that the ſenate ſhould ſwear to con- 


m whatever ſhould be enacted by the peo- 


ple, and that they would not oppoſe them in 


any thing. Marius ſeeming much offended 
t this article, declared openly to the ſenate, 


chat he was reſolved never to take ſuch an 


path 3 and he believed every wiſe man amon 

them had formed the ſame reſolution. This 
vas merely a ſnare laid for Metellus, whom 
Sc knew to be a man of reſolution; and, to 
Þſe the words of Pindar, one who eſteemed 


ruth the ſpring of heroic virtue: he hoped 


Mat his own refuſing to take the cath would 
duce him alto to refuſe it, which would in- 
fallibly expoſe him to the reſentment of the 
People, and in this he was no; miſtaken. A 
ew days after, the ſenate being ſummoned 
Dy Saturrizus to appear in the Forum, and 
ke the oath, Morivs declared that he did 
Bo: think himſelf bound by any declaration 
e might have made on fo important an af- 
Sir before he had confidered it, and would 
Werefore take the oath propoſed, which he 
Sn mediately did. At this the people were 
Wybly pleaſed, while the patricians were 
MWocked at his double dealing; but being 
Per-awed by the people, ſwore in their or- 
= der, 
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ſacrificed to the gods and to Marius, and 
would have given him the honour of both 
the triumphs; but he being defirous to ſhew 
his moderation, triumph'd with Catulus. 
Marius's fifth conſulſhip being expired, he 
ſtrove with greater eagerneſs for the ſixth, 
than any one before him had ever ſhewn to 
obtain the firſt, He endeavoured to obtain 
the favour of the multitude by the moſt ſer- 
vile condeſcenſions, and by practiſing the 
loweſt arts. By this behaviour, he made all 
the nobility his enemies ; none of whom he 
dreaded ſo much as Mete/lus, whom he had 
uſed ſo ungratefully, and who being truly 
virtuous, was naturally an enemy to thoſe 
who practiſed on the people by corruption 
and flattery. Marius was therefore very de- 
ſirous of getting rid of a competitor who 
gave him much trouble : for this purpoſe, he 


contracted an intimate acquaimance wick 


Glaucias and Saturninus, who were reſolute 
and daring, and had all the indigent and ſe- 
ditious at their diſpoſal. 
cauſed ſeveral! laws to be enacted, and raiſed 


a powerful faction againſt Merellus, whom be 
cauſed to be ſet aſide, and himſelf to be e-? 
lected conſul, with Yalerius Flaccus, W Dj 


was his tool, rather than his colleague. 


So many conſulſhips had never before been 
beſtowed on one man, except on Valerius Cor. 
vinus; and it 1s ſaid, that forty-five year” 
paſſed between his firſt and laſt conſulſhip: 
but Marius, after his firſt, was, by one tide 
of good fortune, ſucceſſively carried oy 
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4 fre more. He now contracted a great deal 
h of hatred by his epenly abetting the villa- 
y nes of his friends, and particularly Satur- 
3 zinus's murdering Nonius, who was his com- 

be petitor for the tribuneſhip. Afterwards Sa- 
h, laurninus being made tribune of the people, 
to propoſed an Agrarian law, in which was a 

ain clauſe, that the ſenate ſhould ſwear to con- 
or. firm whatever ſhould be enacted by the peo- 
the ple, and that they would not oppoſe them in 
all any thing. Marius ſeeming much offended 

| he at this article, declared openly to the ſenate, 
had that he was reſolved never to take ſuch an 
ruly oath; and he believed every wiſe man among 


hoſe them had formed the ſame reſolution. This 
tion was merely a ſnare laid for Metellus, whom 
de- he knew to be a man of reſolution; and, to 
who Juſe the words of Pindar, one who eſteemed 
e, he truth the ſpring of heroic virtue: he hoped 
with chat his own refuſing to take the cath would 
ſolute Þ2duce him alſo to refuſe it, which would in- 
nd ſe- Wallibly expoſe him to the reſentment of the 
ans he :ople, and in this he was no+ miſtaken. A 
raiſed fe days after, the ſenate being ſummoned 


om he Dy Saturninus to appear in the Forum, and 
o bee. Take the oath, Marius declared that he did 
„ Who per think himſelf bound by any declaration 
ie might have made on fo important an af- 
re been Fair before he had conſidered it, and would 


:15 Cor- Therefore take the oath propoſed, which he 
ve years: mmediately did. At this the people were 
ſal ſhip: Pighly pleaſed, while the patricians were 
one tide Mmocked at his double dealing; but being 
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der, till it came to Metzellus, who ſteadily re- 
fuſed to take the oath, and leaving the Fo- 
rum, told his friends, That to do il was 
ſhameful ; to do wwell, aubere it might be done 
avith ſafety was common; but to do well in the 
face of danger was peculiar to a good man. And 
Saturninus propoſing that he ſhould be ba- 
niſhed, he immediately left the city. 

Marius thought himſelf under ſuch obli- 

ations to Saturninus for this laſt ſervice, that 


in return, he ſuffered him to commit with 


impunity the moſt flagrant acts of injuſtice 
and cruelty : whence he ſtopped at 1.0 out- 
rages or maſſacres; and his whole conduct 


ſeemed to threaten the total ſubverſion of 
the government. Mean while Marius acted 
a double part, endeavouring at the ſame time 


to keep fair with the ſenators, and to pleaſe 
the people, But at length, the ſenate and 
equeſtrian order uniting, he ſent a party of 


ſoldiers to the Forum, to ſuppreſs the ſedi- 


tion which he ſecietly favoured, but was olden it; 


: . LS JF:riha, : 
ninus, Glaucias, and their tollowers, fled to Ma 


now unable to protect. Upon which Satur- 


the Capitol, where they were beſieged, and 
the pipes being cut, they were ſoon obliged 


to ſurrender for want of water. But though 
Marius promiſed them ſecurity in the name 
of the public, and uſed every art to ſave them, 


they no ſooner came down to the Forum, 
Ig out, w 


j the alli 


than they were all ſlain. 


Marius became now equally odious to the 
nobility and the commons, ſo that when the F 
reatened 


time approached for the election of cenſors, n. 
he 
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She declined ſuing for that office. Soon after, 


an edict being propoſed for the recalli 
or Metellus from baniſhment, he 8 
1 poſed it, till he found it was to no purpoſe: 
nd for the people wy ax paſſed the decree z 
3 when being loth to ſee him, he ſet ſail ſor Cap- 
ſadocia, under the pretence of performing ſome 
bli. Hacrifices, which he had vowed to offer to the 
r og goddeſs Cybele ; though his real motive was 
Lich 17 endeavour to raiſe new commotions, by 
dice Ereiting ſome of the kings to take up aims 
out. gainſt the Romans, in which caſe he hoped to 
ud e choſen general. 
i Ma' ius after his return to Rome, had the 
ge! ortification to ſee Sylla aggrandize himſelf 
cn t his expence, and ary. in popularity 
leaſe Lem che hatred the nobility bore 5 Be- 
any $4es Bocchus, king of Numidia, on his being 
by. of N ap an ally ot the Romans, dedicated in 
Idi. We Capitol ſome figures of Victory, adorned 
8 ich trophies, and near them placed twenty 
ee zolden ſtatues repreſenting the hiſtory of Ju- 
ed to N and his being delivered up to H. 
2 1s filled Marius with the utmoſt rage; he 
bügel ö 1 himſelf robbed by Hula af the glory 
ok D reſolved to pull down 
| ents, but w 
yam: Lea by . as ſtrenuouſly op- 
am i A ſedition was juſt upon the point of break- 
* * when a ſtop was put to it by the war 
e thelif. the allics: for now the beſt peopled coun - 
Ne 1es of all Lay conſpired againſt Rome, and 


Freatened the entire ſubverſion of the Roman 


-enſors, Nnpire: the: 
bel bie their ſtrength conſiſting not only in 
Vor. IV. 5 the 
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the bravery of their troops, and the good- 
neſs of their arms; but in their being not 
inferior to the Romas in the valour and 
{:i11 of their commanders. Though Mar ius 
was ſixty-five years old, and had a diſorder 
in his nerves which rendered him unfit for 
aQion, he underwent the fatigues of the war, 
though they were beyond his ſtrength, merely 
upon a point of honour. He came off victor 
in a conſiderable engagement, in which were 
ſlain 6coo of the enemy, and never gave 
them any advantage over him; but all his 
enterprizes now ſeemed flow and dilatory ; 


and the various turns of fortune, for which 


this war was remarkable, greatly encreaſed 
the power and reputation of Ya, and in the 
ſame degree leſſened that of Marius, who at 
length pretending that his bodily infirmities 


rendered him incapable of ſervice, laid down | 


the command. 
The confederates were now defeated in 


many engagements, which putting an end 
to the war, ſeveral of the chief men of 3 


Rome made intereſt to command the army 


* . I 
againſt Mitbridates : but Sulpitius, tribune ol 
tho people, to the ſurpnze of every bod), 
brought in Marius, and declared him pro, 


conſul and general in that war. 
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od- tius, where he contended with the youth in 
not the moſt robuſt exerciſes, ſhewing himſelf nim- 

and ble in his armour, and expert in riding, tho? 
1ius his corpulency rendered him leſs active. 
rder Some were pleaſed at ſeeing his emulation in 
t lor AF theſe exerciſes; while the wile pitied his 
war, YJavarice and ambition, which would not ſuf- 
rely fer him to ſet bounds to his good fortune, nor 
ior Yenyjoy in quiet the glory arid wealth he had 
were already acquired. | 
gave | Rome ſeemed now on the very brink of de- 
| his FftruQtion ; for Marius had, in the perſon of 
ory; YSulpitius, found out a fit inftrument for her 
hich ruin. He formed a guard of 600 horſe, 
eaſed whom he named his anti- ſenators; and one 
in the day, while the conſuls Sy/la and Pompeius Ru- 
ho at Vs were holding an aſſembly in the Forum, 
mities BSulpitius entered with his aſſaſſins. The con- 
down Ffuls inſtantly fled, but ſeizing on the ſon of 
Pompev, he ſlew him on the ſpot. Some ſay, 

ed in Ithat S;//2 being purſued, fled to Marius's 
n end houſe, which not being ſuſpected by his pur- 
jen of Iſuers, they paſſed by, and it is added, that 
army Marius himſelf conveyed him out at his back- 

une of door, whence he eſcaped to the camp; but 
body, la, in his memoirs, denies his flying to 

n pro: Ithe houſe of Marius, and obſerves, that he 
peoph was ſurrounded with drawn ſwords, and hur- 
vere o fried forcibly thither; after which he was 
ted ſa taken from thence and carried to the Forum, 
aths where he was forced to revoke an order made 

Jy bim and his colleague. 
ne inf Sulpitins thus carrying all before him, at 


us MarWength decreed the command of the army to 
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Marius ; who preparing for his march, ſent 
two tribunes to receive the charge of the ar- 
my from Sy/la; but he, inſtead of reſigning 
it, cauſed the two tribunes to be murdered, 
and marched towards Rome, inceuſing his ſol- 
diers by the way. Mean while Marizs put 
to death ſeveral of Sy/ a's friends in the city, 
and proclaimed liberty to all the ſlaves who 
would take up arms in his behalf; but there 
are ſaid to have been only three who accepted 
the offer: therefore after a weak reſiſtance, 


Sylla entered Reme, and Marius was forced to 


ſave himſelf by flight, 

Marius having eſcaped from the city, thoſe 
who had accompanied him diſperſed, and 
night coming on, he got to a ſmall houſe, 
whence he ſent his ſon to ſome neighbouring 
farms belonging to Mutius his father-in-law, 
to provide neceſſaries, while he himſelf going 
to O/tia, with Granius, his wife's ſon by a 
former huſband, embarked on board a ſhip, 
and weighed anchor, 

Young Marius made all poſſible haſte to 
provide and pack up what he wanted; but? 


the day-light overtaking him, he narrowly! 


eſcaped being diſcovered by the enemy; for; 


about that place, a party of horſe came ii 
ſearch of him, which woe perceived at i 
great diſtance by Mutixs's 
diately hid young Marius under a cart-load 
of beans, and putting to his team, drove uf 
to them. By this ſtratagem, young Marin 
was conveyed to his wife in the city, wh 
| having 
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ſent having ſupplied him with ſome neceſſaries, 
ar he, as ſoon as it was dark, had the happi— 
m * neſs to quit Rome, and rode to the ſea-ſhore, 
red, 


2 where finding a veſſel bound for Africa, and 
fol- ready to ſet ſail, he inſtantly went on board. 


Put Marius the father, at firſt coaſted IN 
ci with a favourable gale; but a ſtorm ari- 
who * ſing, and he growing ſea-ſick, they with 
there great difficulty made Circæum. The ſtorm 
pred $ till encreaſed ; and their diftreſs being height- 
2 Jened by the want of proviſions, they went on 


2 ſhore, and wandered they knew not whither, 
| 3 ſhunning the preſent evil as the greateſt, and 
thoſe placing their hopes on futurity : for the land 


| — and fea were equally unſafe: it was danger— 
nouſe, ſous to meet with people, and the extream 
IN want to which they were reduced, made it 
lan; 


no leſs dangerous to meet with none. To- 
1 Jwards the evening they were met by ſome 
V. Fcow-herds, who were unable to relieve them; 


1 ſhip, Aput knowing Marius, adviſed him to get 
away as ſoon as poſſible, they having ſeen a 
aſte to party of horſe in arch of him. This threw 
; but Shim into deſpair ; but leaving the high road, 
rrowih ie concealed himſelf in a thick wood, where 
Y 3 for he paſſed a very uncomfortable night; and 
urking the next morning, pinched with hunger, he 
ame i fravelled by the ſea- ſide, encouraging his 
d at Ralf. famiſhed companions not to deſert him, 
imme. y repeating ſome old prophecies, which 
rt-load! Foretold his future advancement. 
rove US At length Marius and his company, when 
. bout twenty ſurlongs from Mintarnæ, ob- 
1 erved a tio p of horſe making towards them, 
* k 


3 and 
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and at the ſame time happened to ſee two ſhips Man who 
under ſail. They all ran as faſt as their his feet, 
ſtrength would permit them towards the ſea, MFerve one 
and plunging into the waves, ſwam towards im beyo 
tne ſhips. Grazins, his fon-in-Jaw, with Wephed, 
ſome who were wich him, reached one of Mape wor 
them, and paſſed over to an oppoſite iſland From any 
named Wnaria; while Marius, who was In a mor. 
heavy and unweildy, was with great difficul- e would 
ty borne above the water by two ſervants, n nver, 
and put into the other ſhip, The ſoldiers Things th 
having now reached the ſhore, called out to Feal hin 
the ſeamen to come to land with Marius; Wearing 
while he entreated them with tears, not to had bee 
deliver him up. The ſailors remained for the poor 
ſome üme irreſolute; but at laſt gave the The Ron 
ſoldiers an abſolute denial, on which they V arius t 
went off in a rage: but they were no ſooner fand hav 
gone, than changing their minds, the ſailors og, by 
cuſt anchor at the mouth of the river Lirit, being h: 
where they adviſed Marius to refreſh himſelf irt, wa 
on ſhore, till the weather became more fa- fand del 
vourable, which they faid would happen at Fclamatic 
a certain hour. Marias followed their ad- make a 
vice, and lay down in an adjacent field, Fſhou!d b 
without the leaſt. ſuſpicion of what was to [Fgiitrates 
hapnen; for the ſailors no ſooner return- affair be 
ed to the ſhip, than they weighed anchor, funder a 
and departed. Fannia, 


Thus deſerted, Marius lay long ſilent on She had 
the ſnore; but at length aroſe, and walked l,, w! 
diſconſolately through by-ways, till by wad- her por 
ing through bogs and ditches full of water but her 
and mud, he reached the cottage of an old her for: 
man; 
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Fan who worked in the fens, and falling at 
is feet, he entreated him to aſſiſt and pre- 
Jerve one, who, if he eſcaped, would reward 
um beyond his expectations. The poor man 
Feplied, that if he wanted only reſt, his cot- 
tage would be ſufficient; but it he was flyin 
From any body's ſearch, he would hide him 
in a more ſecret place. Marius deſiring that. 
Se would, he hid him in a cave by the ſide of 
Þ river, covering him with reeds, and other 
things that were light, and ſufficient to con- 
Teal him, But he was ſoon diſturbed, by 
Meuring a noiſe at the cottage ; for one who 
Mad been ſent in purſuit of Marius, charged 
the poor man with concealing an enemy of 
the Romans, uſing many threats; on which 
I arius thinking Pimſelf no longer ſafe, aroſe, 
and having tripped himſelf, plunged into a 
bog, by which means he was diſcovered, and 
being hauled out naked, and covered with 
dirt, was in that condition taken to Minturn, 
Fand delivered to the magiſtrates; for pro- 
clamation had been made in all the towns to 
make a public ſearch for him, and that he 
Sſhou!ld be killed when found: but the ma- 
Igiſtrates thinking it proper to conſider of the 
Jafrair before they put him to death, ſent him 
under a ſtrong guard to the houſe of one 
Fannic, a lady ſuppoſed to be his enemy, 
She had been formerly married to one Tu- 
ius, who. having divorced her, ſhe ſued for 
Sher portion, which was very conſiderable z 


1 
f 


3 but her huſband being unwilling to return 
14 


Iher fortune, accuſed her of adultery; and 
the 


TY 
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the cauſe was brought before Marius in his 
laſt conſulſhip. It appeared on enquiry, that 
Fannia had, before marriage, been guilty of 
incontinence, which, though known to Tin— 
nits, he had mariied and cohabited with her 
for a conſiderable time. Marius gave them 
both a very ſevere reprimand ; ordered the 
man to return her fortune, and laid a ſmall 
fine upon her: but Fannia, inſtead of ſhew- 
ing any reſentment, now did all ſhe could to 
comfort and encourage him, 

In the mean time, the ſenators and magiſ- 
trates of Minturnæ having conſulted together, 
determined to have him killed ; and none of 
the citizens being willing to take away his 
life, they employed a Gaul, or as ſome ſay a 
Cimbrian, who on entering his chauiber with 
his ſword drawn, was ſo terrified with his 
apprehenfions, and at his hearing him cry, 
« Fellow! dareſt thou kill Caius Marius? 
that he dropt his ſword, and running into the 
ſtreet, cried, „I cannot kill Caizs Marius. 
The magiſtrates were at firſt ſurprized; but 
ſoon relenting, they piticd their unhappy 
priſoner, and were diſpleaſed with themſelves 
for having made ſo ungrateful a decree againſt 
a man who had preſerved Italy. Let him 
go, ſaid they, into banithment, We beg 
„ pardon of the gods for turning the great 
« Marius diſtreſled and naked out ot our 
« city.” They then crowded into his cham- 
ber, and removed him from thence, in order 
to conduct him to the tea. In the road was a 
grove ſacred to a nymph named Marica, 
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which was held in ſuch veneration by all the 
people, that rothing was ſuffercd to be re- 
moved out of it that was once in it. This 
grove ſtopped their progreſs; for they thought 
that 10 go round it would rake up too much 
time, and to paſs through it, they imagined 
impoſſible. While they were in this per- 
plexity, an old man, leſs ſuperſtitious than 
the reſt, cried, No place was ſo ſacred, but 
that they might paſs through it for the pre- 
ſervation of Marius, and taking up ſome of 
the baggage, which they had provided for 
Marius, entered the grove, and was readily 
followed by all the :eit, Upon Marius's ar- 
rival at the ſea fide, he found a ſtip pro- 
3 vided for him, and immediately embarked. 
{ He now failed to the iſland of Znarina, 
where meeting with Granizs, and his other 
friends, he fet ſail with them ſor Africa: 
but the want of water obliging them to 
touch at Erycine in Sicily, Marius narrow] 
eſcaped being ſeized by a Reman quæſtor ap- 
pointed to guard the coaſt, who killed fix- 
teen of his retinue, that went aſhore to fetch 
water. This obliged him to weigh anchor 
with the utmoſt expedition, and paſiing over 
to an iſland named Meninx, he there heard 
that his ſon had eſcaped, and was gone to 
implore the aſſiſtance of Hiempſal king of Au- 
midia, Encouraged by this news, he ven- 
tured to ſteer from thence to Carthage. Sex- 
tilius a Roman, was then prætor in Africa 
and Marius having neither obliged nor of- 
tended him, hoped he would lend him ſome 
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aſſiſtance; but he was ſcarce on ſhore with 2 
{mall retinue, when he was met by an offi- 
cer, who ſaid, ** Sextilizs the prætor forbids 
„ thee, Marius, to ſet thy foot in Africa; 
* for if thou doſt, he ſays he muſt treat thee 


« as an enemy of the Rcmans.” Marius, 
unable to find words to expreſs his grief and 


reſentment, continued for ſome time ſilent, . 


looking ſternly on the meſſenger; who at 
length aſking what anſwer he ſhould return to 
the prætor, Marius, with a dee 
plied, „ Go tell him, that thou haſt ſeen 
the exiled Marius fitting on the ruins of 


ſigh, re- 1 | 


cs Carthage an anſwer which nobly repre- 


ſented the fate of that city and his own, as 


dreadful examples cf the viciſſitude of all 
human aſtairs. 


In the mean while, Hiengſal, king of Ru- 


midia, treated young Marius, and thoſe who 
were with him, With great hoſpitality; but 
whenever they talked of departing, found 
ſome pretence or other fer detaining them, 
and it appeared that theſe delays were made 
with no good delign. 
being a very handſome man, his dilt: eſs ex- 


cited the compaſſion of one of the king's con- 


cubines, who generouſly aſſiſted him and his 


companions to make their eſcape to his fa-| 


ther, who was tien on the ſhore, when imme— 


diately emvarking on board a little fiſhing 


boat, they all made towards rhe iſland of Bll 


Cerciua, which is at a ſmall diſtance from 


the continent: but they had ſcarcely put off 


the boat, when they beheld ſome toriemen 
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ſſent after them by the king, riding full ſpzed 


towards them. 
But to return to the affairs of Nome: while 
| Sylla was carrying on the war in Bey-7ia, againſt 
| Mithridates's lieutenant, the conſuls Oda vius 
and Cinna quarrelling, had recourſe to arms, 
when the former having the advantage, drove 
| |Cirr out of Rome, as a perſon of tyrannical 
principles, and choſe Cornelius Merula conſul 
in his room. But Cinna raifing forces in all 
| the other parts of Italy, was ſoon at the head 
of a formidable army. 
Marius no ſooner heard of theſe troubles in 
Italy, than he reſolved to put to ſea again, 
and having levied ſome Mauruſſan horſe, with 
a few others that came to him out of Haly, 
| 1 amounting in all to about a thouſand, he ſet 
* fail, and landed at Telemone, 2 haven in He- 
tri ia, where he proclaimed liberty to the 
ſlaves, who, with many of the countrymen and 
[7 ſhepherds, came flocking to him; and from 
them he choſe as many as he thought fit for 
the ſervice, and in a ſhort time raiſed a con- 
ſiderable army, with which he filled forty 
4 ſhips. Marius reflecting that Ofawius was 
Jan honeſt man who governed according to 


law, and that Cinna was at open war with 
the government, he reſolved to join the lat- 
ter, and accordingly ſent him an offer of his 
ſervice. Cinna received him with open arms, 
{made him proconſul, and ſent him both the 
faſces, and cther enſigns of authority: but 
Marius declining to accept of them, conti- 
3 nued ta wear a mean habit, and to let his 


; | hair 
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F C 
hair grow, as he had dore from the firſt diy Heſertior 
of bis exile, walking flowly like a man FI their cc 

* . _ S 
ſtooping with age; for he was then above Þ4 advice, 


ſeventy. This was done to excite compa!- F,,J},; th 
fon, though under the maſk of humility, he Ity, wi 
ſhewed his natural ferceneis, and it plainly |Wnaded | 
appeared, that his mind was mare exalpe- Inain at 
rated than dejected. = hings v 

Marins having paid his reſpects to Cinna, otwith 
prepared for Wer: he fir. cut off all provi. FFondneſs 
PE from the enemy's mips, and plundering Into futt 
the trading veſſels, took poii: mon of their nen in tl 
ſtores ; then coating the country, ieized tio BY decomin, 
ſea-port towns, and having taken O ie, by laws, wit 
treachery, plundered it, flew a multitude of Pinan by 
the inhabitants, ard laying a bridge over the Before 


JC 
- 


* 


"I" 


Tiber, deprived the Romans of all fupplics f his &' 
ſrom the ſea Then marching tewards the he tribu 
N = 


city, he poſt d his army on the hill 7an- Fiſenate nc 
culuam. Jo Cinna : 

In Rec, the public intereſt was inju:ed BBity in a 
by O4awius's too rift obiervance of the l1ws; ilkzens. * 
for on this important occaſion, being adviſed 


as co 
to enfranchiie the flaves, he ſaid that he 33 
would not make flaves free cf that city, Hut Mar; 
from which, in ſupport of the laws. he was Pord, ſhe 
driving away Marius. Cæcilius Metellus, the Hat no m 
fon of Metellus Numidicus, who had been for- he meſi 
merly ſupported by Marius, now arriving at iana wi 
Reme, and being eſteemed a better officer Mhhile M. 
than Ofuwius, the ſoldiers deſerted the con-FWith an j 
jal, and going over to him, deſircd him to pan, and 
take the command, and prcierve the city: pre if the 
however, Metellas being ofended at their heal the !: 


deſertion, Vor. I. 


day} 


an 


| their conſul ; but inſtead of following his 
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eſertion, he ordered them to return back to 


ore] advice, they deſerted to the enemy, and Me- 
pai- ſellus then ſeeing it impoſſible to ſave the 
he | city, withdrew. Oclavius was however per- 
* ſuaded by ſome Chaldean ſoothſayers to re- 
{pe- main at Rome, where they flattered him that 
Fhings would ſpeedily take a favourable turn. 
10, Notwithſtanding his weak and ſuperſtitious 
Ovi- Fondneſs for thoſe who pretended to penetrate 
ring] into future events, he was one of the beſt 
their pen in the city, and ſupported his office with 
Uthe] pecoming dignity, adhering ſtrictly to the 
: b; Faws, without ſuffering himſelf to be impoſed 
de of Ppon by flatterers. 
r the FR Before Marius entered Rome, he ſent ſome 
plics pf his ſoldiers, who dragging Ofawins from 
s the Fe tribunal, inſtantly murdered him. The 
Jan-Ftknate now afſembled, and ſent ambaſſadors 
Jo Cinna and Marius, deſiring them to enter the 
ju:ed ÞRity in a peaceful manner, and to fpare the ci- 
11W5S; FÞzens. This requeſt was heard by Cinna fits 
Iviſcd ng as conſul on his tribunal, and from him 
at hehe meſſengers received a farourable anſwer : 
city, hut Marius, who ſtood by without uttering a 
e was] Pord, ſhewed by the ſternneſs of his looks, 
s, the] pat no mercy was to be expected from him. 
en for- he meſſengers were no ſooner diſmiſſed, than 
ing at inna with a ſtrong guard entered the city; 
officer hile Marius, ſtopping at the gate, cried 
e con- Pith an ironical air, That he was a baniſhed 
aim to] pan, and forbid by the laws to enter, there- 
> city: Pre if they wanted his ſervice, they muſt re- 
t their cal the law that drove him into baniſkment. 


ſertion, Vor. IV. 
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hair grew, as he had dore from the firſt day 
of his exile, walking ſlowly lixe a man 
{looping with age; for he was then above 
ſeventy. This was done to excite compaſ— 
Gon, though under the maſk of hunulity, he 
ſhewed his natural fierceneis, and it plainly 
appeared, that his mind was mare exaſpe- 
rated than dejected. | 
Marins having paid his reſpects to Cinna, 
repared for Wr: he fir: cut off all provi- 
3 from the enemy's thips, and plundering 
the trading veſſels, took poii-fhun of their 
ftores ; then coating the country, ſeized the 
ſea-port towns, and having taken Oftia by 
treachery, plundered it, flew a multitude of 
the inhabitants, ard laying a bridge over the 
Tiber, depnved the Romans of all ſupplies 
from the ſea Then marching tewards the 
city, he poſt d his army on the hill Tan- 
culum. 

In Reue, the public intereſt was injuzed 
by Odaius's too ſtrict obiervance of the laws; 
for on this important occaſion, being adviſed 
to enfranchiie the flaves, he ſaid that he 
would not make flaves free cf that city, 
from which, in ſapport of the laws, he was 
driving away Marius. Cæcilius Metellus, the 
fon of Metellus Numidicus, who had been for- 
merly ſupported by Marius, now arriving at 
Rene, and being efteemed a better officer 
than Oui, the ſoldiers deſerted the con- 
jal, and going over to h.m, deſired him to 
take the command, and preierve the city: 
however, Metellus being oftended at their 

deſertion, 
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ay] deſertion, he ordered them to return back to 
an FFtheir conſul; but inſtead of following his 
ve FR advice, they deſerted to the enemy, and Me- 
ai- Fzellus then ſeeing it impoſſible to ſave the 
he] city, withdrew. O&awins was however per- 
ny ſuaded by ſome Chaldean ſoothſayers to re- 
pe- main at Rome, where they flattered him that 
things would ſpeedily take a favourable turn. 
a, Notwithſtanding his weak and ſuperſtitious 
»v1- F Fondneſs for thoſe who pretended to penetrate 
ing] znto future events, he was one of the beſt 
heir men in the city, and ſupported his office with 
the pecoming dignity, adhering ſtrictly to the 
laws, without ſuffering himſelf to be impoſed 

e of upon by flatterers. 
the Before Marius entered Rome, he ſent ſome 
blies pf his ſoldiers, who dragging Ofawins from 
the he tribunal, inftantly murdered him. The 
ans FEenate now aſſembled, and ſent ambaſſadors 
20 Cinna and Marius, deſiring them to enter the 
u:ed Fity in a peaceful manner, and to ſpare the ci- 
WS; Fizens. This requeſt was heard by Cinna fits 
ing as conſul on his tribunal, and from him 
he meſſengers received a fagourable anſwer : 


city, but Marius, who ſtood by without uttering a 

> was Word, ſhewed by the ſternneſs of his looks, 

; the hat no mercy was to be expected from him. 

for- {ſhe meſſengers were no ſooner diſmiſſed, than 

10 at Liana with a ftrong guard entered the city; 

fficer } hile Marius, ſtopping at the gate, cried 
1 


con- Eith an ironical air, That he was a baniſhed 
m to han, and forbid by the laws to enter, there- 
city: {More if they wanted his ſervice, they muſt re- 
their Meal the law that drove him into baniſhment. 


rtion, N Vor. IV. E. Upon 


* 
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on this an aſſembly of the people was 
* in the . but ſcarcely had 
three or four of the tribes given their ſuf— 
frages, when he threw off the maſk, and en- 
tered the city ſurrounded by a body of guards, 
which he had choſen from among the ſlaves 
who had joined him, and whom he * 
his Bardiæang. Theſe wretches, at the leaſt 
word or ſign given by Marius, murdered all 


any perſon ſaluted him in the ſtreet, whoſe 


ſalutation he did not return, this was a fig- 


without being uncer the molt terrible appre- 
henſions. 


Cinna, after ſeeing great numbers thus 
to be pl 
became remiſs in the execution of theſe bloody 


butchered, grew cloyed with murder, and 


9 
4 


- of Marius was 

of revenge; but the rage 
al : was no 
wait on 


ill unſatisfied, and he cruelly reſolved to 
—— every Roman of whom he had the 
leaſt ſuſpicion. 


blood-hounds, hunted down and ſeized all 
who fled or hid themſelves. O b 
ſion, the ſacred obligations of friendſhip and 
hoſpitality were frequently violated ; - 
there were very few who had not the baſe. 
neſs and cruelty to betray their friends who 
fied to them for ſhelter. 


e for their fidelity to their maſter; for 


aving concealed him at home, they _ be 
I * 


All the towns and high. k 
ways ſoon ſwarmed with aſſaſſins, who, like 
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body of one who had been murdered in the 
5 ſtreets, hung it up by the neck, put a gold 
ring on the finger, and having ſhewed it in 


„as? 
rad 
ut- 


en- that condition to Marius's ſoldiers, took it 
rds, down and interred it, as if it had been the 
wes body of their maſter, whom they ſaved by 
med] this artifice, and conveyed him into Gaul. 
leaſt] But though Marcus Antonius the orator found 
Balla faithful friend, he was leſs fortunate than 
, it Cornutus. This friend was a plebeian in low 
hoſeF® circumſtances ; but, as he had in his houſe 
ſig- one of the greateſt men in Rome, he reſolved 
lence] to entertain him as well as poſſible, and 
him] therefore ſent his ſervant to a neighbouring 
ppre-F 4 tavern for ſome wine; when the vintner ob- 
2 ſerving that he would be only ſatisfied with 

thus! the beſt, aſked him, what made him ſo hard 
and] to be pleaſed ? on which the fellow told him 
loodyF4 in confidence, that Marcus Antonius was con- 
is was cealed in his maſter's houſe. The ſervant 
ed to was no ſooner gone, than the villain went to 
id the wait on Marius, whom he found at ſupper, 
high-Þ4 and told him, that he would deliver 4nton/us 
o, like into his hands; at which Marius is ſaid to 
zed all have been ſo tranſported with joy, that he 
occa gave a great ſhout, and clapped his hands: 
p and he would even have riſen from the table, and 
;; fa have yous kimſelf to the place, had he not 
e baſe been detained by his friends; however, he 
ds wh ſent Aunius and ſome ſoldiers with the vint- 
ccaſion ner, N them to make haſte and bring 
-heſt ap him the head of Aulonius. On their coming 
er; for to the houſe, Annius ſtaid at the door, and 
took th ſent the ſoldiers up to the chamber; where 

bed 


E 2 ſeeing 
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ſeeing Antonius, they were ſo charmed with 
the * and oratory with which he pleaded 
for 

they all wept, and each endeavoured to ſhift 
off the — 


is life, that hanging down their heads, 


er from one to another. Having 


ſtayed a conſiderable time, Aunius went up 


himſelf, and finding 


Antonius diſcourſing, Þ 


and the ſoldiers aſtoniſhed and ſoftened by 
his eloquence, he reprimanded them ſeverely, Þ 
and then cut off his head with his own hand. F 


Catulus Lutatius, who had been Marius's col- 
league, and ſhared with him in his triumph 


over the Cimbri, hearing that he had told] 


thoſe who had interceded for him, that he mul: 


die, ſhut himſelf in his room, and making af 


reat fire, ſuffocated himſelf with the ſmoke. 


The headleſs carcaſes now thrown about, 
impaire 


and trampled upon in the ſtreets, excited leſ 
compaſſion than horror and conſternation: 
but the moſt terrible outrages were thoſe 
committed by Marius's Bardizans, who hav- 
ing murdered the maſters of families, pro- 
ceeded to raviſh their wives and daughters; 
ſetting no bounds to their diſſoluteneßs, cru- 
elty and avarice. Till at length Cinna and 
Sertorius having concerted meaſures together 
ſurprized them in the night as they lay aſleep 
in the camp, and had them all ſlain “. 

The time now approathed when affair; 
were to take a different turn; for Sylla hav- 
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ing put an end to the war with Mzthridate: 


* The number of the aſſaſſins thus flain | 
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was returning to 1taly at the head of a great 


army, and the expectation of a bloody civil 
ds, . war gave ſome intermiſſion to theſe dreadful 
hit! calamities. On this occaſion Marius was the 
ing Þ ſeventh time choſen conſul ; when coming 
up out of his houſe on the firſt day of the year, 
ing. Sextus Lucinus falling in his way, was by his 
| by Þ order thrown down the Tarpeian rock. Ma- 
rely, Y however, being now worn out with age, 
and. could no longer ſupport his ſpirits under the 
col. apprehenſions of Sy/{a's return, he was diſturb- 


mph ed with hideous dreams, yet dreading above 
told! all things to lie awake in the night, took to 
must! drinking, as the only means of obtaining 
ing a ſome reſpite from his own tormenting reflec- 
oke. tions. This, with the preſſure of his preſent 
bout, evils, and the fear of thoſe that were future, 
dleß impaired his health; and according to Po/i- 
tion: donius the philoſopher, he fell into a Houle : 
thoſe but Caius Piſo the hiſtorian ſays, that Marius 


hav. walking with ſome of his friends, one night 
pro- after ſupper, related all his adventures, and 
bters; „ e inconſtancy of Fortune, con- 
cru. cluded with obſerving, that it did not be- 
1 ac f come a wiſe man to truſt any longer ſo fickle a 
erben deity; then N and e of 
aſleep them, he took to his bed, and died after a 

| ſickneſs of ſeven days“. Though he had 
affair now lived ſeventy years; though he was the 
a har; firſt who had been ſeven times choſen con- 


ridatet!, N 
He died on the 13th of January, 86 years 
before the beginning of the Chriſtian æra. 
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ſul, and was poſſeſſed of a palace, and of 


riches ſo immenſe, that they were ſufficient Þ* 
for many kings, yet he complained of his] 
ill fortune, in being forced to die before he! 
had attained what he deſired. How different“ 


was this diſpoſition from that of Plato, who 


at the approach of death, thanked his good 


genius, that he was born a man and not a 
brute ; that he was born a Greek and not a 
Barbarian ; and that he ha 
the days of Socrates. 
ſaid, that Antipater of Tarſus, recollecting 


ened to live in 


o _ 
” a 
. 


„* 


In like manner it . 


at his death the proſperity he had enjoyed, 


did not omit even his happy voyage to 4. 
theus; but gratefully acknowledged all the 


favours his good fortune had beſtowed. But 
every _ vaniſhes from the minds of the 
fooliſh and ungrateful, who indulging vai 
hopes, ſacrifice preſent enjoyment for the 
proſpect of that which is future. In this they 
are juſtly puniſhed; for greedily purſuing 
external advantages, before reaſon and judg- 
ment have prepared their minds to enjoy 
them in a proper manner, they can never 
ſufficiently gratify the cravings of appetites 
that are inſatiable aud unbounded. 

Marius, to the great joy of the Roman, 


died on the ſeventeenth day of his ſeventh 
This event filled them with the! 
hopes of being delivered from the calamities 


conſulſhip. 
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active; ſuch ſavage cruelty did hi 
Marius ſhew in Cie rhe” bet. Ls 
moſt eminent citizens. However, being -at 
laſt beſieged by Sy/la in Præneſte, he xs, — 
voured by all poffible means to fave his 
life, but in vai; for the city being taken 
_ 3 ” 33 of eſcaping out of 
nds o i 7 
— is enemies, he fell by his 
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Www N H O Lyſander was not immedz- 


22 dae diately deſcended from royal an- 
LY: % ceſtors, it is generally agreed 


* 


Ah as of that he was related to the Hera- 
HR, clide. Lyſander was bred up in 
the Spartan frugality, and always ſhewed the 
greateſt reſpe& for the diſcipline and man- 
ners of his country. He was brave, and ſu- 
perior to all pleaſure, except that which 
ariſes from the honour and applauſe of great 
actions, the indulgence of which within cer- 
tain bounds was very excuſable at Sparta, 
where youth were inflamed with an early de- 
fire of glory; and taught to be elated by 
commendation, and dejected under diſgrace; 
while he who was inſenſible of theſe, was 
conſider'd as incapable of aſſ iring to any thing 
ore! 
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oreat or manly : but Ly/ander ſeems to have 
paid too ſervile a deference to thoſe of high 
rank, and to have borne the frowns of men in 
authority, in a manner unbecoming a Spar- 
tan. What peculiarly diſtinguiſhed his cha- 
rater, was his making his poverty fit eaſy 
upon him, and his keeping his mind untaint- 
ed when ſurrounded by affluence : for he re- 
ſerved to himſelf no part of the ſpoils of gold 


and filver he 3 from the war with the 


Athenians; but diſperſed them among his 
countrymen, who . thence forward be- 
gan to value riches, as much as they had 
be fore deſpiſed them. 

The Peloponneſian war had continued a long 


time, when the Athenians having ſuffered 
greatly in Sicily, were under the apprehen- 
? tions of lofing all their power at ſea ; but 


| Alcibiades being 


recalled from baniſhment, 


managed the war ſo ſucceſsfully, that he ſoon 
changed the ſtate of affairs; and after ſome 
| engagements, rendered the naval power of 
| the Athenians equal to that of the Spartans, 
who now beginning to be ſenſible of their 
dangerous ſituation, and knowing that their 


affairs required a commander of the greateſt 
bravery, gave the command of the fleet to 


| Ly/anaer. 


On his arrival at Epheſus t, he found that 
city in the intereſt of the Lacedæmonians; but 
it 


* See the life of 4/cibiades in vol. ii, 
+ The reader may ſee a deſcription of the 
runs 
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it was in danger of being over-run with the 
barbarous a 4 of the Perſians, on account 
of its vicinity to Lydia, and the officers of 
the king of Perſia frequently reſiding there. 
Lyſander pitched his camp near the city, 
cauſed all his ſtore-ſhips to be brought into 
the harbour, and built a dock for his gal. 
leys. By this means the port became fre- 
quented by merchants; the market-place was 
full of buſineſs, and in the ſhops of the Ephe- 
ſians was carried on a conſiderable trade: ſo 
that this city may from that time date the 
firſt proſpect of its preſent ſplendor. 

Lan der hearing that Cyrus, the ſon of the 
king of Perſia, was at Sardis, went thither 
in order to obtain an interview with him, and 
having an opportunity of being familiar with 
the young prince, entirely gained his affec- 
tions. When Ly/ander was ready to depart, 
he provided for him a ſplendid entertain- 
ment, and told him, that whatever favour 
he aſked ſhould be granted; to which Lan. 
der anſwered, ** Since, Cyrus, thou expreſl- 
“ eſt ſuch kindneſs for me, I beg thou wilt 
„ add an “ obolus to each of my ſeamen's 
„ pay, ſo that inſtead of three oboli, they 


ruins of this once celebrated city in The World 


diſplay'd, vol. xii. p. 29. 
An obolus was a piece of coin worth three 
half pence: thus the four oboli was ſix- pence 


- a day, inſtead of four pence half- penny, 0! 


three oboli. 
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LY SANDER a 


cee may receive four.” Cyrus mg pleaſed 
wich this anſwer, made him a preſe 


* thouſand —_ of gold, and that ſum Ly- 


nt of ten 


ſander really applied to encreaſe the wages of 
his failors ; by which he induced many of the 


* ſeamen belonging to the enemy's fleet to de- 
ſert to him. 


However, as Alcibiades was a commander 


of great experience, and had been ſucceſsful 
in every enterprize he had undertaken either 
by ſea or land, and had alſo the moſt nume- 
rous fleet, Ly/ander did not think it prudent 
to attack him. But Alcibiades leaving the 
fleet under the command of Antiochus, while 
he went to Phecæa, Antiochus failed with two 
gallies into the harbour of Epheſus, and with 
great noiſe and loud laughter paſſed by the 
Lacedaæ monian fleet; on which Lyſander re- 
| ſenting the affront, purſued him with two or 

three ſhips; but on his ſeeing freſh ſupplies 


come to the relief of Antiochus, he cauſed 
more to be brought up to his aſſiſtance, and 


the whole fleet ſoon coming to an engage- 


ment, Lyſander gained a compleat victory, 
and took fifteen of the Athenian galleys. 
This fight, 81 0 not very conſiderable in 


o by its being the occaſion 
of the diſgrace- of Alcibiades. 


Ly/ander now collecting a number of reſo- 
lute men from different cities, ſettled them 
at Epheſus, where they were to unite into 
companies, and apply themſelves to policy 
and buſineſs, on the promiſe, that as ſoon as 
he had ſubverted the government of the Arhe- 


nians, 
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nians, they ſhould be made governors of 
their reſpective cities. Thus he ſecretly 
made way for the appointment of the De- 
cemwiri, and all the other innovations which 
afterwards ſucceeded in thoſe cities, So that 
every one made their court to Ly/ander, pro- 
miſing themſelves every thing that was great 
and honourable, while he enjoyed the chief 
power of the republic. Hence on his leaving 
them, they became uneaſy under Callicratides 
his ſucceſſor, a man of the greateſt integrity; 
whoſe virtue they indeed admired, as people 
do the ſtatue of an hero; but Ly/ander had fo 
engaged their afſections, that ſome of them 
ſhed tears at his departure. He even gave 
them an unfavourable impreſſion of Callicra- 
tides, by his ſending to Cyrus the reſidue of 
the money he had received from that prince 
for the pay of the ſoldiers. 

This ſtep involved Callicratides in great 
pet plexity; for that commander had brought 
no money with him, and the people had 
been fo rifled, that he was unable to raiſe any 
from them“; he had therefore no other re. 


* In this urgent neceſſity, a perſon offercd 
h'm fifty talents, (or 50,000 crowns) to obtain 
a favour ; but as Callicratides could not grant 
it conſiſtent with juſtice, he, to his great ho- 
nour, refuſed them. Upon this one of bis ct- 
ficers ſaid, © I would accept them, were I in 
« thy place. And ſo would I, replied the ge- 
„ neral, were I in thine.” Plutarch in Ape pb. 
P.2 2Z, 
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ſource than to ſollicit ſupplies from Cyras, 


for which he was extremely unqualified, as 
he had a noble and generous ſpirit, that ren- 
dered it impoſlible for him to flatter and ca- 


reſs a Barbarian who had nothing to value 
himſelf upon but his gold. Neceſſity however 
forced him to Lydia; but he returned from 
thence without even gaining admittance 'into 


the palace of Cyrus. Callicratides was ſoon 
after defeated, and loſt his life at the battle 
of Arginu/a. 


The confederates now finding their affairs 


declining, ſent to Sparta to deſire that Zy- 
ander might be again choſen admiral, and 
| Cyrus alſo ſent letters thither to the ſame 
| purpoſe ; when notwithſtanding there being 
| a law among the Lacedæmonians againſt con- 
| ferring the command twice on the ſame per- 
ſon, they ſhewed their willingneſs to gra- 
| tify their allies, by giving the title to one 


Aracus, and the power to Ly/ander, which 


| gave great ſatisfaction. 
On taking an impartial view of theſe ge- 


nerals, we find Callicratides open and ſincere, 
and Lander full of craft and cunning. Be- 
Ing told that it was below the character of 
one deſcended from Hercules to uſe ſtratagems 
in war, he replied, ©* When the lon's 
„ ſtrength fails, we muſt take in the fox's 
* ſubtilty.” According to Androclides, he 
made uſe of an expreſſion which ſhews, that 
ne had little regard to an oath, he ſaying, 
that children were to be cheated by play- 
things, and men by oaths.” But how in- 
conſiſtent is it with the character of a Spar- 

Vor. IV. F tan, 
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tan, to uſe his gods even more contemp— 
tuouſly than his enemies; for the man who 
over-reaches his adverſary by a falſe oath, 
publickly declares that he fears him, and de- 
ſpiſes the gods. 

Lander now went to Sardis, at the re- 
queſt of Cyrus, who gave him a large ſum of 
money, and promiſed him much more, tell- 
ing him, that ſhould his father refuſe to give 
it, rather than he ſhould want, he would ſup- 
ply him out of his own fortune; and if every 
thing elſe failed, would even melt down his 
throne, which was of maſly gold and ſilver. 
And that prince leaving Sara7s to attend his 
father in Media, not only aſſigned him all 
the revenues of the cities, but entiuſted him 
with the government of his province ; and 
taking him in his arms, entreated him to de- 
fer engaging with the Athenians till his re— 
turn, when he would bring him a formidable 
feet from Phanicia and Cilicia. 

During the abſence of the prince, Lyſander, 
tho? unable to come to a general engagement, 
ſurprized gina and Salamin ; and afterwards 
attacked Lamgpſacus by ſea, while Thorax laid 
ſiege to it by land, and the town being ſtorm- 
ed, gave the plunder to his ſoldiers. 

In the mean time the Arhenian fleet, con- 
fiſting of 180 fail, repaired to a place called 
Egejpotamos * where they lay oppolite t0 
the enemy, who ſtill continued near Lampfa- 
cus, The two navies being now in fight, 
every body expected an engagement the next 
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morning. Ly/ander commanded all the ſeamen 
on board, and gave both them and the land 
forces on the ſhore orders to be in readineſs 
on the firſt ſignal, as if they were to fight by 
break of day. Early the next morning the 
Athenian fleet drew upin a line before the La- 
cedeminians, and gave the challenge; but 
Lyhſander, inſtead oß accepting it, ſent orders 
to the ſhips in the van to remain in the ſame 
oſture, and not to make the leaſt motion. 
A the evening the Athenians retired, but he 
would not ſufer one man to land, till two 
or three galleys, which he had ſent out to 
obſerve them, were returned with the advice 
that they had ſeen the enemy diſembark. 
This was practiſed for ſeveral days ſucceſ- 
ſively, till at length, Ly/ander perceiving 
that the enemy treated him and his men as 
cowards, and returned negligently and full 
* he diſpatched ſome light 
veſſels to obſerve their motions, ordering the 
captains, as ſoon as they ſaw the Athenians 
land, to row back; and on their being come 


half way, to lift up a brazen ſhield at the head 


of each ſhip, as a ſignal for him to make up 
to them. The ſignal no ſooner appeared, 
than the trumpets in the  admiral's galle 

founded to battle, and the ſhips ſet ſail. Co- 
non the Athenian general firſt ſaw their ap- 
proach, and made all poſſible haſte to get the 
ſoldiers on board, 1 ſome, and forc- 
ing others into the ſhips ; but in vain were all 
his endeavours ; for his men were diſperſed, 
and having no ſuſpicion of being ſurprized, 
ſome were walking in the fields, others were 
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aſleep in their tents, ſome were at dinner, and 
others gone to market. Thus when the Spar 
tans drew near, Conor, being unable to make 
any reſiſtance, eſcaped with eight ſnips tv 
Ewvagoras king ot Cyprus, and the Pelopornns- 
/ians attacking thoſe that remained, took all 
that were empty, and diſabled thoſe in which 
the Athenians were embarking : the ſoidier; 
who came unarmed, and 1n the greateſt con- 
fuſion to get on board the ſhips, were ſlain 
in the attempt, and thoſe who thought to 
make their eſcape by flight, were purſucd 
and taken. Lyſander took zoco priſoners with 
their commanders, and made himſelf maſer 
of the whole fleet, except the ſacred galley, 
and the few ſhips that eſcaped with Couon to 
Cyprus, Having faſtened the ſhips he had 
taken to his own, and plundered the Athenian 
camp, he ſailed back to La- ſacus attended 
with ſongs of triumph and the ſound of flutes, 
Thus Ly/ander in one hour, merely by his 
ſkill and conduct put an end to a long and 
tedious war, which had produced amazing 
viciſſitudes of fortune, and in which more 
generals had periſhed than in all the wars in 
which Greece had hitherto been engaged. 


The zooo priſoners were condemned to 


die. Ly/ander then called Philecles, one of 


the 4thenian generals, who had formerly per- 
ſuaded the people of 4:hens to paſs a decree 
for cutting of the thumb of the right-hand 
of all the priſoners of war, to diſable them 
from handling the pike, and that they might 
be fit only to ſerve at the oar. Hhilocles being 
accordingly brought, he aſked kim, What pu- 
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niſhment that man deſerved who adviſed his 
fellow-citizens to cut off the thumbs of 
Greeks ? To which Philocles replied, © Bring 
„% not an accuſation againſt thoſe who have 
© no judge; but as thou art conqueror, uſe 
« us as we would have uſed thee, hadſt thou 
been. conquered.” Then bathing iumſelf, 


ſays Theophraſtus, he put on a rich robe, and 


led his countrymen to execution “. 


Lyſander went now to the neighbouring ci- 


ties, and commanded all the Athenians he 
found, on pain of death, to repair to Athens, 
in order that the city might be reduced by 
famine, and rendered incapable of ſuſtaining 
a long ſiege. Beſides, wherever he came, he 
changed the government of the place, and 
put in a Lacedæmonian governor, with ten 
archons or magiſtrates of the ſame nation, 
all taken out of thoſe ſocieties he had before 
eſtabliſhed. Theſe had the power of life 
and death, and all were either killed or ba- 
niſhed who oppoſed them. | 
Theſe affairs being ſoon ſettled, he went 
to Athens, ſeeming to expect that the city 
would ſoon ſurrender ; but finding that the 
Athenians were determined to make a vigo- 
rous defence, he returned into Aa, and 


* All the zooo priſoners were put to the 
ſword, except Adamantus, who had oppofed 
the above decree. Thus were the innocent 
Puniſhed with the guilty, and for the cruel pro- 
poſal of one man,-ſuch a number of priſoners 
unhappily periſhed. | 
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changed the form of government in other 
cities. He expelled the natural inhabitants 
of Samos, and gave the exiles poſſeſſion of 
that city. The ſame barbarity he uſed to 
the inhabitants of Seffos, which at that time 
was ſubject to the Athenians, and divided the 
city and the adjacent territory among his ſea- 
men: but the Spartans being diſpleaſed at 
this, reſtored the Seftians. They and their 
allies were however, in all other reſpects, a. 
tisfied with Ly/ander's conduct; for he re- 
ſtored the AÆginetæ to their own cities, of 
which they had long been deprived ; and he 
drove the Athenians out of the cities of the 
Melians and Scionians, which were reſtored to 
their former inhabitants, 

Lyſander now hearing that there was a fa- 
mine at 4thrns, ſailed thither, and obliged 
that city to ſurrender at diſcretion, on which 
the Ephori of Sparta decreed, that the A4the- 
nian ſhould demoliſh the Piræus, and the 
long wall that joined that port to the city; 
quit the foreign towns they poſſeſſed, and 
keep within eir own territories ; reſtore 
their priſoners ; pay ſuch contribution as 
ſhould be demanded, and keep no more 
ſhips than the Lacedæmonians were willing to 
allow them. All the ſhips, except — * 
together with the fortifications, were at length 
given up to Ly/ander, who made his entry 
into the city on the 16th of April, the very 
day in which they had formerly defeated the 
Barbarians in the naval engagement near the 
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iſland of Sa/amin*. He immediately began 
to attempt an alteration in che povern- 
ment; but the people appearing more ſtub— 
born than he expected, he let them know 
that they had violated the capitation, as the 
wall was yet ſtanding, though the time for 


| demoliſhing it was expired; and that there. 


fore the whole aFair thould be reſumed in the 
council, and new terms made for them. It 


is even ſaid, that he now propoſed in the 


council of the allies, that the Athenians 
ſhould be reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery; and 
that EF rianthus, a Tycban commander, Per- 
ſuaded them to raze the city, and turn it into 
paſture- ground for the grazing of cattle. But 
the council conſidering the barbarity of laying 


in ruins a city rendered famous by the birth 


and education of ſo many great men, were 
averſe to ſuch cruel meaſures. Ly/ander, how- 
ever, finding the Athenians entirely at his 
mercy, ſent tor a number of muſicians out of 
the city, and joining them with thoſe belong- 
ing to the camp, demoliſhed the walls, and 
burned the ſhips, to the ſound of their in- 
ſtruments, while his aſſociates danced, crown- 
ed with garlands, and expreſſed as much joy 
as if that had been the beginning of their 
liberty. He then altered the form of go- 
vernment, appointed thirty rulers over the 
city, with ten over the Piræus, and having 
placed a ſtrong garriſon in the citadel, gave 


* See the life of 7. bemiſtecles in vol. i. E 
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the poſt of governor to Callibius, a Spar- 
fan. 
Theſe affairs being ſettled, Ly/ander ſailed 
to Thrace; but ſent all the money and pre- 
ſents he had received to Sparta, by Gylipprs, 
who had commanded the army in $zczly ; but 
he cutting the bottom of every bag, took a 
large ſum out of each, ard then ſewed them 
up again ; but he did not know that in every 
bag there was a bill of the ſum it contained. 
On his arrival at Sparta, he hid what he had 
taken for his own uſe under the tiles of his 
houſe, and delivered the bags to the magil- 
trates, ſhewing them the ſeals unbroken. On 
their examining the money, they were greatly 
ſurpriz'd at ſeeing it fall ſo ſhort of the ſums 
expreſſed in the bills, till Gzlippus's ſervant 
explained the myſtery by a riddle, ſaying he 
had obſerved many owls rooſt in the Cerani. 
cus“; for the 4thenian coin bore the 1mprel- 
ſion of an ow], To avoid puniſhment, G. 
lippus went into voluntary exile, carrying 
with him in all places the diſgrace of having 
ſullied the glory of his great actions, by lus 
fordid avarice and diſhoneſty, 

The Spartans moſt diſtinguiſhed for their 
wiſdom made on this occaſion very warn 
refle ions on Lyſauder, for having added fo 
contrary to the laws of Sparta, and earneſtly 
preſſed the magiſtrates to fend away all the 


The word Ceramicus ſignified the roof of! 
houſe, and was alſo the name of a place ut 
Acheus. 
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bar- gold and ſilver, as an alluring but deſtruc- 
tive evil: a decree was propoſed, that no 
ilcd gold or ſilver coin ſhould be received in that 
pre- city, and that none ſhould paſs but the current 
pn, iron money. Lyſander's friends oppoſed this 
but decree, and it was determined that gold and 
ok a ſilver ſhould be only kept in the public trea- 
them ſury, and be ſolely employed in the occaſions 
very of the ſtate ; and that converting it to private 
ncd. W uſes ſhould be puniſhed with death. This 
had however entirely defeated Lycurgus's deſign in 
f his WM prohibiting all other money but that of iron. 
agi. By bis law he baniſhed avarice, with all its 
. On WW attendant vices * ; but now it would be ab- 
"eatly Wh ſurd to imagine, that while gold was honoured 
ſums in public, it ſhould be leſpiſed in private, 
rvant ¶ or that thoſe who found wealth of ſuch ad- 
ng he vantage to the ſtate, ſhould think it of no 
*rani- WF concern to themſelves. | 
nprel- Out of the plunder taken, Lyſander erected 
t, O- ſtatues in brath at Delphi of himſelf, and ſe- 
rrying WW veral of the chief commanders, and cauſed 
1aving two ſtars of gold to be ſet up in honour of 
by he Car and Pollux, in the room of thoſe ſtolen 
before the battle of Leuctra. And a galley 
r their Hof gold and aug { two cubits in length, 
warn which Cyrus ſent him when he congratulated 
ted fMhim on his victory , was placed in the trea- 
rneſty ſury of Braſidas and the Acanthians. 
all the No 
zof of il * See the life of Lycurgus in vol. i. of this 
lace In work. 
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No Spartan general had ever ſuch abſo- 
lute authority as Lyſander; nor had any 
of them ſuch pride; for he was the firſt of 
the Grecians, to whom altars were erected, 
and ſacrifices offered, as to a god; and it 
was decreed by the Samians, that the feaſts 
celebrated in honour of Juno, ſhould be tran(. 
ferred to him. He was always ſurrounded by a 
crowd of poets, the venal flatterers of his am- 
bition, who emulated each other in ſinging 
his great exploits, for which they were mag- 
nificently rewarded. His arrogance and vio. 
lence of temper were encreaſed by the flat- 
teries of thoſe who paid their court to him, 
and he became immoderate both in the ex- 
preſſions of his favour and reſentment. On 
his friends he beſtowed the government of 
Cities, with an unlimited and tyrannical pow- 
er; and nothing but the death of thoſe who 
were ſo unhappy as to offend him, could gra- 
tify his reſentment. This plainly appear; 
from his behaviour to the Mz{fans, among 
whom, thoſe who had been moſt zealous in 
maintaining the rights of the people, con- 
cealed themſelves for fear of his reſentment; 
when apprehending that they might ſecure 
themſelves by flight, he ſwore that not a man 


and ivory was a very proper congratulatory 
preſent for a naval victory. Theſe ſorts 0 
preſents were common among the ancients, 
Thus Ariftobulus preſeuted Pompey a golden 
vineyard, or garden, valued at 5oo talents. 
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of them ſhould ſuffer, Upon this, relying 
TI KL his oath, they appeared again in public; 

on which he daddy delivered them up to the 
oppoſite party; and the whole number, 
amounting to 800, were maſſacred, Cruel- 
ties of this nature he exerciſed in every city, 
and none were fafe who were ſuſpected to 
have an inclination to popular government, 
or whoſe deaths could gratiſy the malice or 
cruelty of his friends. 


of 


Though the Spartans ſeemed to pay little 


regard to the complaints made againſt him z 
bs) when Pharnab:zus, whoſe province he 


ad laid waſte, ſent to complain of him, the 
magiſtrates of Sparia conſidered of the af- 
fair, and put to death Thorax one of his col- 
leagues, who, contrary to the late law, was 


; * found to Fave ſilver in his poſſeſſion. They 
72 even ordered Lyſander to return to Sparta, 
pears Their letter threw him into the 2 con- 
mong ſternation. As he principally feared the ac- 
92 euſation of Pharnabazus, he endeavoured, as 
ps, ſoon as poſſible, to come to an explanation 
cad with him; and when they met, deſired him 
ſecure de give another information to the ſenate, and 
a contradict what had been ſaid by his meſſen- 
pets. Pharnabazus promiſing to comply with 
1s requeſt, wrote in his preſence a letter ac- 
ulatory Wl cording to his directions; but had contrived 
ſorts oi to have another by him, that was quite op- 
ncients. Ml poſite to it, and when they came to ſeal the 
golden letter, he changed it for that he had private- 
* ly written; which Lyſauder took with him to 


Parta, and delivered to the magiſtrates, who 
having 
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having read it, ſhewed it to him, on which 
he left the palace in great confuſion, 

Some days after he returned, and told the 
magiſtrates, that he was obliged to go to the 
temple of Ammon, to offer a ſacrifice he had 
vowed to that god before the battle ; but it 
is generally belzeved that this was only a 
pretence ; and that the real cauſe of his re- 
tiring was his fear of the magiſtrates, and his 
chuſing rather to wander abroad than to be 
contradicted at home; for his haughty ſpirit 
could not bear ſubmiſſion: thus a horle that 
has been long free, and ſuffered to range in 
an open paſture, is unwilling to be conhned 
again to the ſtable, and to ſubmit to his for- 
mer labour. It was not, however, without 
difficulty, that he obtained leave from the 
magiſtrates to make this voyage; and, when 
they had given their conſent, the kings of 
Sparta, confidering that moſt of the cities 
were in the poſſeſſion of his friends, which 
made him in effect the maſter of all Greece, 
attempted to diſpoſſeſs them, and to reſtore 
the government to the people. 

Theſe proceedings every where raiſed new 
diſturbances. The Athenians having ſeized 
the caſtle of Plæ, firſt took arms againſt the 
zo tyrants, and defeated them. When Ly/ander 
returning in great haſte to Sparta, periuaded 
the Laced: monians to maintain the govern- 
ment he had eftabliſhed. To this they a- 
greed, and ſent 100 talents to the thirty ty- 
rants, to enable them to continue the war, 
declaring Ly/ander commander in chief: but 
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the two kings of Sparta being jealous of his 
power, reſolved that one of them ſhould be 
preſent in that expedition: accordingly Pau- 
anias marched into Attica, in appearance to 
ſupport the tyrants ; but really to put an end 
to the war, and to prevent Ly/anaer's havin 
Athens once more at his mercy. This deſign 
he eafily accompliſhed; for by compoſin 
the tumults of the Atbenians, he put a check 
upon the ambition of Ly/ander but the A. 
thenians ſoon after revolting again, the whole 
blame was laid on Pau/anias, and it was ſaid, 
that by taking the curb of the oligarchy out 
of the people's mouths, he had rendered them 
inſolent, licentious and head-ſtrong: while 
ander obtained the reputation of bein 
ſolely influenced by the glory of Sparta. 
After the death of Ai,, one of the two 
kings of Sparta, Agr/ilaus his brother, and 
Leotychides his ſuppoſed ſon, laid claim to the 
crown. Ly/ander perſuaded Ageſilaus to claim 
his right to the kingdom, on account of his 
being an undoubted deſcendant of Hercules, 
while the legitimacy of Lectychides was ſuſ- 
pected; and by his intereſt with the people, 
te cauſed Ageſelaus to be raiſed to the throne, 
This prince was no ſooner ſettled in his 
kingdom, than Ly/azaer earneſtly preſſed him 
to make war on Perſia, and to promote this 
deſign, wrote to his friends in fa, deſiring 
them to petition the Lacedemonians to give 
the command of their forces againſt the Bar- 
barians to Ageſilaus. With this requeſt oy 
complicd, and for that purpoſe ſent ambaſ- 
Vor. IV, ſadors 
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ſadors to . Ageſilaus thought himſcif 
as much obliged to Ly/ander for this favour, 
as he had been before for his kingdom : but 
the ambitious are frequently impeded in 
the path of glory, by envy and ingrati. 
tude, which induces them to make thoſe 
their enemies who would be their partners 
and aſſiſtants in the performance of heroic 
actions. Apefilaus at firſt ſhewed the greatch 
regard for Ly/ander, whom he maze one of 
his council, and conſulted in all affairs of 
moment; but on his entering Aa, where 
he was but little known, he was diſguſted 
at ſeeing that the people ſeldom addreſſed 
themſelves to him, but made their preatek 
court to Ly/ander, ſome on account of a fer- 
mer friendſhip, and others from ſervility: 
thus the counſellor had all that was 1eally vs 
luable in the poſſeſſion of power, while tle 
other had only the empty title of king. H. 
ſander indeed ought to . moderated his am- 
bition, and to have been contented with aQ- 
ing a ſecond part: but, on the other hand, 
Ageſilaus was worthy of blame for diſgracing 
a friend to whom he was under ſuch infinite 
obligations: for he gave him no opportunity 
of appearing with reputation; he allowed 
him no poſt of command; and thoſe in 
whoſe favour Ly/ander intereſted himſelf, were 
ſure to be leſs favoured than the meane ſt and 
moſt inconſiderable perſons, He even at- 
fronted Ly/axder ſo far zs to make him his car- 
ver, and then ſaid cf the Ionians, Let them 
„% make their court to my carver.“ 8 
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this Ly/ander thus addreffed the king, In- 
« deed Apefilaus, thou well knoweſt how to 
« leflen thy friends,” * Yes, ſaid he, when 
« they pretend to be greater than myſelf. Ir 
« js juſt that thoſe ſhould have the greateſt 
« ſhare of my power who moſt endeavour to 
promote it.” Ly/ander then deſired, that for 
the ſake of the ſtrangers who had theireyes up- 
on them, he would give him a poſt in which e 
might be leaſt ſuſpected. The king granted 
him this favour, and ſent him ambaſſador to 
the Helleſpont, where notwithſtanding his being 
uſtly offended at the treatment he had re- 
ceived, he faithfully diſcharged his duty: 
et he was not employed in any other ſervice ; 
but returned in diſgrace to Sparta, highly in- 
enſed againſt Ageſilaus, and with a diſlike 
pf the entire frame of the Lacedæmonian go- 

ernment, 
Lander had long formed a ſcheme for pro- 
lucing a conſiderable change in the conſti- 
won of Sparta, by preventing the kings 
eing regularly choſen by hereditary ſucceſ- 
on out of two families, and by giving all 
de Heraclide an equal right to that ho- 
dur: it is even ſaid that he intended to ex- 
nd this privilege to the Spartans in general, 
nd to render it not ſo much a reward con- 
red on the poſterity of Hercules, as of thoſe 
to bravely imitated that valour which gave 
um a place among the gods. But his de- 
on failed at the time he had appointed for 
6 execution, by the cowardice of one of his 
G 2 agents ; 
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agents: however, the whole was kept a fe 
cret till after Lyſander's death. 

Lyhander now involved his country in a war 
with the Bæotians; but others lay the blame 
upon the Thebans, who overturned the altar, 
and profaned the ſacrifice 4grfilaus atiempte 
to offer in the town of Aulis. On the othe 
hand, they who conſider Ly/ander as the ay 
thor of the war, ſay that he was diſpleaſed : 
the Thebans laying claim to a tenth of tl 
ſpoils taken from the A benians at Decelea, ar 
their being offended at his ſending the more 
to Sparta: but he was moſt exaſperated a 
gainſt the Thebans for being the firſt who fur 
niſhed the Athenians with the means of deli 
vering themſelves from the thirty tyrant 
whom he had eſtabliſhed at Athens; and fc 
publiſhing a decree, that every houſe an 
city in Bæotia ſhould be open and free for an 
Athenian who deſired protection; and that a 
who marched thro* Beotia to the relief of t 
Athenians, ſhould not meet with the leaſt md 
leſtation, Lyſander's reſentment, ſtrengthe 
ed by the petulence of old age, induced kit 
on this occaſion to importune the magiſtrat 
to ſuffer him to march againſt the 7 hebar 
Having obtained their conſent, he proccedt 
with an army on this expedition, and Paz/ 
zias followed him with another, marchit 
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patched letters to Pauſanias, to deſire him to 


join him with his forces at Haliartus, where 


he would meet him by break of day. The 
meſſengers were however taken by ſome of 
the Theban ſcouts, and the letters being 
opened, they threw part of their forces into 
the city of Haliartus juſt before Ly/ander came 
up with his. He at firſt reſolved to encamp 
on the fide of a hill, in order to wait for 
Pauſanias; but the day approaching, he 
grew impatient, and marched with his ſol- 
diers along the road to the city walls. But a 
body of T7 hebans placed near the monument 
of Alcmena attacked his rear. In the mean 
while thoſe within the city, together with 
the Haliartians, drew up in order of battle, 
and as ſoon as Lyſander appeared with his 
vanguard before the gates, ruſhed out, killed 
that general, and a ſoothſayer who attended 
him, with ſome others ; for the greater part 
fled towards the main army ; but being cloſe- 
ly purſued by the Thebaxs, ſoon diſperſed and 
eſcaped to the hills. A thouſand Spartans 
fell in the Neu and 300 Thebans were 
lain by purſuing them too raſhly into craggy 
and dangerous places. Theſe 300 Thebans 
were rendered deſperate by their being ſuſ- 
pected of carrying on a correſpondence with 
the Lacedæmonians; and they had formed the 
reſolution of wiping off this diſgrace, though 
with the loſs of their lives. 

The news of this defeat reached Pauſanias, 
while he was on his march from Platææ to 
Theſpiez ; on Which he immediately turned 

G 3 | off 
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off towards Haliartus, where Thraſybulus Ar- 
rived with a- party of Athenians under his 
command. Paujanias would have ſent to Ge. 
fire a truce for burying the dead; but the 
more aged among the Spariars could not bear 
to think of it, aud at laſt going in a body to 
the king, told him, that Ly/arger's body was 
not to be redeemed by condrtions, but by 
arms; that if they conquered, they might 
then carry it off honourably; and if they 
happened to be vanquiſhed, it would be g!o- 
rious for them to die on the fame ſpot with 
their commander: but Pay/anios thinking 1: 
too hazardous to attack the Thebans while 
fluſhed with victory; and the body lying 10 
near the walls, that it cou'd not be eafily 
carried off without a truce : he ſent an herald ; 
carried off the dead, and retiring with his 
army, interred Ly/anzer in the territories of 
the Pancpæans, who were the friends and 
confederates of the Spartans ; and his monu- 
ment is ſtill to be ſeen in the road from De!phi 
to Chgrona. 

The Spartans thought Pauſauias's beha- 
viour on this occaſion ſo diſhonourable in a 
general, that they reſolved to try him for his 
life, on which he fled, and for the remainder 
of his days lived as a recluſe in the temple 
of Miner a at Tegea. 

The poverty of Lyſander, which was dil- 
covered at his death, rendered him the ſub- 
ject of admiration : for notwithſtanding his 
having immenſe wealth at his command, and 
an abſolute authority over many AN 
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had made no addition to the wealth of his fa- 

| WW mily ©. 
| Some time hefore Ly/ander's death, two of 
| the principal citizens of Sparta, had contract- 
| ed themſelves to his two daughters; but on 


affairs, they broke off the contract: but the 
8 Spartans had too great an eſteem for him to 
ſufter this ſordid baſcneſs to go unpuniſhed, 
and Li/ander's poverty, which was the ſtrong- 
eſt proof of his virtue, to be an obſtacle to an 
| alliance with his family. They were ſeverel 
-- . — — 

fined, publickly diſgraced, and expoſed to 
| the contempt of all perſons of honour. For 
i0 WW at Sparta, penalties were eflabliſhed, not only 


Mr. Rollin very juſtly obſerves, with re- 
115 Wi ſpect to the life of Landen, that a generous 


0! Widikatcretedne(s, in the midſt of all that could 
nc Wenflame and gratify the luſt of gain, is well 
un Vorthy of admiration: but in Lyander it was 
% attended with great defects that entirely 

oblcure its luſtre. Without mentioning his 
a imprudence in introduciag gold and ſilver 
a into Sparta, which paved the way for the ruin 
98 of his country; what opinion can we form of 
10 a man, who regarded probity and juſtice as 
P nothing? to whom falſhood, fraud, and per- 
4 dy appeared legal methods to obtain his ends: 
1 ind who, in order to advance his triends and 
his Neatures, was not afraid of committing the 


and nolt flagrant injuſtice, and the moſt inhuman 
he Nets of cruelty and oppreſſion, 


had for 


| their knowing in what condition he left his 
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for ſuch as refuſed to marry, or married too 
late, but alſo for thoſe who choſe to marry 
into rich, rather than into virtuous fami— 
lies. | 

Fphorus obſerves, that a diſpute afterwards a- 
riſing between Sparta and her confederates, 4- 
geſilaus was ordered to ſearch Ly/ander*s writ- 
ings, when a diſcourſe was found, in which that 
great man endeavoured to ſhew, the advan- 
tages that would ariſe from deſtroying the 
right of ſucceſſion to the throne of Sparta, 
and rendering the kingdom eleQive. This 
diſcourſe Ageſilaus propoſed to publiſh, and 
thus to exhibit to the people Lyſander's real 
character: but Lacraditas, a man of great 
wiſdom, and preſident of the Ephori, pre- 
vented his taking that ſtep, by obſerving, 
that it would be — 72 to diſturb the 
aſhes of Ly/ander; and that it would be more 
prudent to bury. that work in his grave, as it 
was written in a very artful and pe:ſuaſfive 
manner, 
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N NMR H O' Lucius Cornelius Sylla was 


227 T born to a ſcanty fortune, he was 
722 d deſcended from a patrician fami- 


&.. WA lv : one of his anceſtors, named 


Rufinus, was conſul; but being 
found to have in his poſſeſſion, contrary to 
law, above ten pounds weight of plate, he 
was expelled the ſenate; and after this his 
poſterity lived in great obſcurity : whence the 
great lla, while young, dwelt in lodgings, 
for which he paid a ſmall rent. His eyes 
were of a lively blue, fierce and menacing, 
and his face was full of red hery pimples, 
mixed with ſpots of white ; whence (ors iay 

| he 
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he obtained the ſurname of Sy/la; and an 4. 
thenian ridiculed him in a verſe, in which he 
calls him a mulberiy frew'd over with meal, 
In his youth, his e for raillery made 
him converſe freely with mimics and buffoons, 
whom he accompanied in all their debauches ; 
and even when he was in the height of his 
power, he would often diveſt himſelf of 
the gravity ſuitable to his age and dignity, 
to ſpend his time with them in drinking 
and contending with them in licentious wit; 
for which he ſometimes neglected affairs of 
the greateſt importance. He was never ſe⸗ 
rious at the hours of refreſhment; for tho' 
at other times he was a man of buſineſs, and 
had an auſtere countenance, yet as ſoon as he 
entered upon mirth and revelry, the traces of 
his countenance were changed, and he became 
on a level with the loweſt buffoons and dan- 
cers, who might do with him what they 
pleaſed. He became in love with a woman 
named Licopolis, who, though a common 
proficnce, was rich, and not only returned 

is paſſion, but made him her heir at her 
death. He alſo inherited the eſtate of his 
mother-in-law, who loved him as her own 
jon. 

In the firſt conſulſhip of Marius, Sylla was 
choſen quzſtor, and attended him into Mi- 
ca in the war of Juguriba, in which he ac- 


quired great reputation. By ſeizing a favour- 


able opportunity, he gained the friendſhip of 
Bacchus, king of Mauritania, The ambaſ- 
iadors of that prince having made their eſ- 
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cape from ſome Numidian robbers, Sylla en- 
tertained them with great generoſity ; diſ- 
| miſſed them with handſome preſents, and 
gave them a guard to protect them on their 
journey. Bocchus, who both hated and feared 
Tugurtha his ſon-in-law, had him then at his 
court, he having after his defeat fled to him 
for protection: but reſolving to betray him, 


| WR. 
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"— 


l he ſent for Sy/la, who having firſt communi- 
” WW cated the ſecret to Marius, marched with a 
f {mall force, and ventured to confide in a Bar- 
f barian, who ſhewed himſelf ſo void of ho- 
„ nour and 5 as to propoſe to deliver 
F up his own daughter's huſband, whom he 
1 had promiſed to protect. Thus did Fylla, 
f from the deſire of ſeizing another man's per- 
5 ſon, deliver up his own : for Bocchus having 
5 them now both in his power, for a long 
y time debated with himſelf, about which o 


4 them he ſhould betray ; but at length fixed 
5 on his firſt _ and delivered Jugartha 
d into the hands of Sylla. 

op For this Marius triumphed, but his enemies 
1 aſcribed all the glory to Syla, who cauſed a 
ſeal to be engraven, in which Bocchus was re- 


2 preſented ſurrendering up Jugurtha to him. 
10 This touched Marius to the quick; how- 
1 ever, thinking Sylla too inconfiderable to be 
. the ſubject of his envy, he continued ſtill to 
. employ him in the army: in his ſecond con- 
af ſulſhip he made him his lieutenant, and in 
1 his third conſulſhip, he was made a military 
Fa tribune. While in theſe poſts, Syila per- 


Je lormed many fignal ſervices ; for while he 
| Was 


macy with king Bocchus, and expecting that 
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was lieutenant, he took priſoner Copillus, the 
chief of the Tecteſages; and while tribune he 
prevailed on the Marſians, a gr:at and war- 
like nation, to become the fizends and con- 
federates of Rome, 

Sy/la having at length received convincing 
proofs of Marius's jealouſy, by his no longer 
affording him opportunities of action, he ap- 

lied himſelf to Catulus, Marius's colleague 
in the conſulſhip, who was a man of probity, 
but wanted the vigour and activity neceſſary 
in a military commander. Catulus employed 
Sy1la in many difficult affairs, who by this 
means encreaſed in power and reputation, 
Thus Syla ſubdued moſt of the Barbarians 
who inhabited the %s; and in a time of 
ſcarcity, undertaking to furniſh the army 
with proviſions, brought ſuch plenty, that 
what was more than ſufficient for the forces 
under Catulus, ſerved to ſupply thoſe com- 
manded by Marius, and this, as he himſelf 
obſerves, exaſperated Marius ſtill more a- 
gainſt him. 

Sylla now - thinking that he had acquired 
ſufficient reputation by his arms to entitle 
him to a ſhare in the adminiſtration, became 
a candidate for the prætorſhip, but loſt it: a 
diſappointment which he himſelf ſays, was 
owing to the people, who knowing his inti- 


if he was firſt made ædile, he would gratify 
them with combats of Libyan wild beats, 
choſe other prætors, in order to force him on 
the zdileſhip ; however, the next year, partly 
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by flattering the people, and partly by mo- 
ney, he got himſelf elected pretor. Thus, 
one day when Sy/la threatened C2/ar * that 
ke would uſe his own authority againſt him; 
Cæſar replied with a ſmile, * Thoa doeſt 
« well to call it thy own, for thou haſt 
« bought it +.” 

dylla, at the expiration of the prætorſhip, 
| was ſent into Cappadocia, under the pretence 
of reſtoring Ariobarxants to his kingdom; 
| but in reality, to check the growing power 
(f Mithridates, who had enlarged his domi- 
nions by conqueſts equal to his paternal in- 
heritance, He took with him few troops 
out of Italy; but the allies readily ſupplying 
him, he defeated a large body of the Cappa- 
dicians, and a ſtill larger of the Armenians, 
who came to their aſſiſtance, and having de- 
throned Godius, he reſtored the kingdom to 
Aricbarzanes, During his ſtay on the banks 
of the Euphratcs, Orobazus, ambaſſador from 


This was one Cæſar Strabo, whom Cicero 
commends for his wit and pleaſantry. 

+ On this occaſion Sz//a gratified the people 
with. the ſhews they expected, and exhibited a 
combat of an hundred lions, which Becchus 
ſent him from Africa, with people of the coun- 
try accuſtomed to fight thoſe terrible animals. 
And, as in theſe kind of games, the danger 
encreaſed the pleaſure and admiration of the 
people, it is obſerved that S;//a was the firit 
who made lions without chains, 
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Arſaces, king of Parthia, came to him, tho 
there had yet been no correſpondence be. 
tween the two nations; and he had the ho. 
nour of being the firſt Roman to whom the 
Parthians applied for an alliance and friend. Nreadily Joi 
ſhip. At the time of audience, he ordered lis ſucceſs 
three chairs to be brought, one for Aricbar. fortune. | 
Zanes, one for Orobazus, and the third for chat thoſe : 
himſelf, placing himſcif in the middle; for e Execute 
which the king of Parthia afterwards put 0. his firſt de 
robazus to death, for ſo ill ſuſtaining the ho. denly vent 
nour of his nation. Sy/a was commended than thoſe 
by ſome for this lofty behaviour, while othen Nature del 
blamed his arrogance and unſeaſonable an. of his chai 
bition. regular, b 
At Hlla's return to Rome, the quarrel be- ere be! 
tween him and Marius was revived by the need of, a 
officiouſneis of Bocchus, who to pleaſe the iu need of 
Romans, and particularly Sylla, eauſed ſever! en to de: 
ſtatues of Victory to be ſet up in the Capito!, others ſhe\ 
and near them the figure of Fugurtha, as ie Neumes. | 
was ſurrendered by him into the hands | he Was re: 
f At this Marius was fo exaſperatcd, poſition, | 
that he reſolwed to pull them down, when his intereſ] 
the friends of Sy//a preparing to prevent it, vers had | 
the city would have been thrown into the u- though h. 
moſt confuſion, had not the war of the con- urely — 
federates, which had long lain ſmothering, thts murde 
at laſt blazed out, and prevented the ſed: alter ward: 
tion. command, 
During the courſe of this war, which wa: enterprizn 
diverſified by many fignal events, Sylla per- Plate t] 
formed ſeveral remarkable exploits, and was Ne“ empl 
by the citizens eſleemed a great commander; of cruſhir 
bo being alm 

nend him 


] 


by his friert 
enemies tl 
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Ny his friends the greateſt, and even by his 
th {enemies the moſt fortunate, Indeed He 
d. {readily joined with the laſt in aſcribing all 
my | ſucceſs to the immediate influence of 
„ine. He himſelf ſays in his memoirs, 
* that thoſe actions which he had been forced 
er do execute in a quite different man er nom 
0. his firſt deſign, and on which he had ſud- 
ko. deny ventured, were always more ſucceſsful 
120 chan thoſe he had undertaken upon the moſt 
ben nature deliberation. As to the other parts 
am. of his character, he was inconiiſtent and ir- 
egular, he was very rapacious, and till 
be. {Moore liberal; cringing to thoſe he ſtood in 
tte reed of, and 3 on thoſe who ſtood 
tte Tin need of him: he would ſometimes put 
men to death for the ſmalleſt faulzy, and to 


eral 

+1), Workers ſhew no reſentment againſt the greateſt 
« 1c Werimes. From hence it ſeems probable, that 
ce was really of a cruel and revengeful diſ- 
$ 0 ; ; 
8 poſition, but that he could cheek it to ſuit 
ted, . 5 . 

nen is intereſt. In this very war, when the ſol- 
+ i; iers had killed Albinus with clubs and ſtones, 
» u. chough he was his own heutenant, he en- 
con. Naurely ws. En to puniſh the perpetrators of 
TR this murder ; and even boaſted that he ſhould 


"If alterwards have the ſoldiers more under his 
command, and that they would become more 

was enterprizing, as they would be ſollicitous to 
per- (> Plate their crime by their bra ery. Sylla 
Wes Diew employed all his thoughts on the means 
der: of cruſhing Marius, and the confederate war 
br being almoſt at an end, he ſtrove to recom- 
nend himſelf to the army, in order to his 


H-2 being 
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being declared general in the war agiin! 
Mithridntes. | 

On his return to Reme, he was fifty-(ir; 
years of age, and was then made conſul with 
Quintus Pompeius. He now eftcemed the dig. 
nity of that office a trifle when compare 
with his future views and expectations. He 
impatiently longed or the chief command jy 
the war againſt //;thridates, but was oppo 
by Marius, who watching his opportuuity, 
took advantage of Sylla's being gone to ſctue 
ſome affairs at the camp, and formed that 
execrable ſedition which was of more mil. 
chief to Reme, than all the other civil war 
put together. Marius about this time gained 
over to his intereſt Sp tus, one of the ti. 
bunes, a man who excelled in wickednel;, 
and was a ſtrange compound of cruelty, in. 
pudence, and warice; for he committed the 
molt criminal actions without the leaſt reluc- 
tance, Be fold the freedom of Rene to fo. 
reigners, and the ſons of enfranchiſed pen 
ſons; receiving the money on counters e. 
rected for hat purpoſe in the Forum. He 
kept zooo armed men in conſtant pay, ard 
had always a guard of young men of the . 
queſtrian order, whom he named his A. 
naterian band. This was the man Marius let 
in upon the commonwealth, and he by vi. 
lence, and the force of arms, made fever:! 
ordinances of a very dangerous nature; ane 
among the reſt, gave to Marius the condut 
of the war againſt Mithridates. One day, : 


the conſuls were holding an aſſembly of the 
people 
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people near the temple of Caſtor and Pollux, 
he let looſe upon them his Antiſenatorian 
band, who among many others, flew the 
ive Wh young ſon of Pompey the conſul in the Forum, 
it Wl Pompey himſelf hardly eſcaping in the crowd. 
lig. lla was purſued into the houſe of Marius, 
red whence being brought back into the Forum, 
He he was forced to aboliſh an order that had 


d in been made for a ceſſation from buſineſs. Pom- 
de pry was then depoſed by Sulpitius, who con- 
ity, MW tinued Syla in the conſulſhip, though he con- 


firmed Marius in the poſt of commander in 
that chief in the war againſt Mithridates. 

mil. Two military tribunes were then ſent to 
Wars Nola, to take the command of Sylla's army, 
aned and reſign it to Marius. Sylla however got 
tu: firſt to the camp, and the ſoldiers having 
nels, heard the buſinels of the tribunes, ſtoned 
| them. Marius upon this put all the friends 
of Sylla he found in the city to the ſword, 
and plundered their houſes. A general com- 
motion enſued, and the people were hurrying 
from the camp to the city, and from the city 
to the camp. The ſena e had no longer any 
authority, but were governed by Marius and 
Szlpitius, Hearing that Syl/a was advancin 

towards the city at the head of his troops ®, 
they ſent Brutus and Servilius, two of the 
prætors, to forbid his nearer approach: but 
delivering their meſſage to Sylla with too 
much haughtineſs, the ſoldiers in the firſt 
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tranſports of their reſentment, had like t 
have ſlain them ; but having broke their rods, 
itripped them of their purple robes, and in 
other reſpects treated them with great indig. 
nity, they diſmiſſed them. 
'The citizens __ thus return with. 
t 


out the enſigns of their office, were in the 
utmoſt conſternauion, Marius prepared te re-. 
pel force by force, and Sylla, with Pompey hi; 
colleague, marched at the head of fix com. 
pleat Tegicns from Nola, his ſoldiers impa. 
tiently longing to advance directly to Rome. 
When they had reached Picinæ, they were 
met by ſome ambaſſadors, who beſought 
Sy//a not to proceed in that hoſtile manner 
againſt the city, aſſuring him, that the ſe. 
nate had decreed he ſhould have every 
thing that was juſt and reaſonable. Hl 
ſcemed to conſent, and ordered the ground 
to be marked out for his camp; but ti 
arnbaſſadors were no ſooner gone, than 
he ſent a body under the command of Lucius 
Raſilius and Cairns Mummius, to ſecure one of 
the gates, and the wall next the A7/quilin: 
Mount, while he himſelf followed at the 
head of the army. 

Bafilius having ſeized the gate, entered the 
city, when the unarmed multitude getting to 
the tops of the houſes, pelted him and his 
ſoldiers with ſtones and tiles, and drove them 
back to the wall. By this time Sylla came 
up, and calling to his men, ordered them to 
ſet fire to the houſes; he himſelf took a 
flaming torch in his hand, and leading the 
way, commanded his archers to let fly _ 
re- 
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fire-darts againſt the tops of the buildings: 
for being animated by age he acted like a 
madman : he thought only of his enemies, 
and ſhewed no regard either to is friends, 
relations, or acquaintance z for the inſtru- 
ment of his revenge was fire, which knows 
no diſtinction of friend cr foe, innocence or 
guilt. 

® $ylla carrying all before him, Marius was 
driven into the temple of Veſta, where he 
proclaimed liberty to all the ſlaves who would 
join him; but the enemy coming on, he fled 
the city. Sy//a then aſſembling the ſenate, 
had ſentence of death paſſed on Marius, Sul— 
pitius, and a few others. Though Marius 
eſcaped, Sulpitius was ſeized; he was be- 
trayed by one of his ſlaves, and imme- 
diately executed. For this ſervice Slla 
cauſed the ſlave to be enfranchiſed, and af- 
terwards to be thrown down the Tarpeian 
rock. As for Marius, he ſet a price on his 
head. 

Sylla, by theſe proceedings, highly of- 
fended the ſenate, who could not ſafely ex- 
preſs their reſentment : but the common peo- 
ple plainly ſhewed their diſpleaſure by reject- 
ing Nonius his nephew, and Servius, one of 
his friends, who were candidates for the con- 
ſulſhip, and naming in their ſtead two others, 
whoſe promotion they imagined would pive 
him. great uneaſineſs. Sy//a however pre- 
tended to be well ſatisfied, and told them, he 
with joy ſaw the people, by his means, re- 
ſtored to the full liberty of acting as they 

pleaſed. 
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pleaſed, To pacify them, he created Lucas 


Cinna, one of the adverſe party, conſul, hev. 
ing firſt bound him by oath to be true to hi; 
intereſt: for Cinna taking a ſtone in his 
hand, aſcended the Capitol, and having 
taken a ſolemn oath, wiſhed that if he did 
not prove faithful to %, he might be 
throw" out of the city, as he threw that flone 
ut of his hand; and then threw it away in 
the preſence of the people. Yet Sy. Ia had 
no ſooner entered on his cflice, than he began 
a proſecution againſt him, and appointed 
Virginius, one of the tribunes, to be his ac. 
cuſer; but Hlla leaving him, and his cou: 
of judicature, ſet fail with his army again!: 
Mithridates. 3 
In the mean time that prince, who wa 
then at Pergamus, was diſtreſſed by many 
ſuppoſed omens; in particular, a figure di 
Vittery, which was to deſcend, and place 
crown on his head, at his entering the thez- 
tre, fell down, and the crown was brcke t 
pieces. This circumftance not only terr; fcc 
the people, but diſcouraged Mitbhridates lin 
ſelf; though he had been fo ſucceſsful, ti. 
he had wreited Aa from the Romans, wi. 
driven Ariobaræants and Nicomedes out of tlic: 
kingdoms of Cappadocia and Bithynia. Fron 
his court at Pergamus, he conferred riches, 
principalities and kingdoms on his fend, 
His elde{ fon reigned peaceably in Ponta. 
and in the territories of the Bejphorns, lie 
inheritance of his anceſtors. Ariarathes, bi. 
other ſon, was at the head of a power. 
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army, making a conqueſt of Thrace and Ma— 
cedon. Among his other generals was Arche— 
laus, Who having a large fleet, was become 
maſter of the ſea; and after ſubduing the 
Cyclades, with all the other iſlands lying with— 
in the promontory of Mala, and even Eu- 
za, had at laſt taken Athens, and from 
thence made excurſions as far as Tale, 
obliging all the cities of Crecce to revolt tro: 
the Romans, meeting with no oppoſition till 
he came to Cheronea. There Brutius Sura, a 
man of great abilities and diſtinguiſhed bra- 
very, oppoſed this impetuous torrent, and 
having defeated Archelaus in three battles, 
drove him out of Greece, and forced him to 
retire to his ſhips. But having received or- 
ders to give place to Hlla, he quitted 
Bezotia. 

At Sylla's arrival, all the cities of Greece 
ſubmitted to him, except Athens, he there— 
fore marched thither with all his forces, and 
beſieged the Piræus, erecting batteries of all 
kinds, and trying every manner of aſſault. 
At laſt being in want 0 aber, he ſupplied 
himſelf from the facred groves, ard by cutting 
down the fine walks of the Academy and Ly- 
ceum. Money being alſo wanted for the ex- 
pence of the war, he had recourſe to the ſa- 
cred treaſures of the temples, and accordingly 
ſent for the richeſt and moſt precious offerings 
to Epidaurus and Olyzypia, He alto ſent Ca- 


phis, one of his friends, to De/ph;, for the 


treaſures dedicated to Apollo in that temple ; 
but Capris, on his arrival at that city, with 
tears 
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tears bewailed to the Anphictyons the neceſ- 
ſity he was under. At that inſtant ſome a- 
mong them pretended to hear the ſound of 
Apollo's lyre in the innermoſt part of the 
temple : when Caphis, either really believing 
it to be true, or being deſirous to ſtrike 3 
religious awe into Sy//a, ſent him an account 
of what had happened: but Sylla laughing at 
his Cmplicity, returned for anſwer, He was 
ſurprized that Caphis ſhonld not know that 
muſic was a ſign of joy, and not of anger; 
and therefore he had nothing to do, but 
boldly take the treaſure which the god ſo 

chearfully offered him. 
Sylla was indeed extremely deſirous of be- 
coming maſter of the once celebrated city of 
Athens, and this defire was perhaps encreas'd 
by the ſcurrilous jeſts which the tyrant Ariſtion 
daily uttered from the walls. This Ariſtion was 
a compound of lewdneſs and cruelty ; the very 
ſink of the vices of his maſter Mithridates, 
Thus this fine, this ancient city, was now 
reduced to the laſt extremity by an inhuman 
tyrant, who afflicted it like a mortal dif- 
eaſe: for, while the inhabitants were for- 
ced to live on the herbs and roots they 
found about the citadel, and even on ſodden 
ſhoe-leather and oil bags, he wallowed in 
luxury, and his whole employment was re- 
velling, dancing, and inſulting the Romans. 
The prieſts and ſenators going to him in a 
body, entreated him to have compaſſion on 
the city, and obtain a capitulation; but he 
diſperſed them by a flight of arrows. At 
length, 
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length, with much difficulty, he was per- 
ſuaded to ſend two or three of his drunken 
companions to treat with Hylla, who perceiv- 
f ing that they _y made a pompous declama- 

tion, without offering any thing to the pur- 
. poſe, replied, ** You may return, my friends, 
L « and take your ſpeeches back with you. J 

« was not Ent hither by the Romans to im- 


S « prove my learning, but to chaſtiſe the re- 
60 þellious.” 


at In the mean while Sy//a was informed, that 
. ſome old men were overheard blaming the ty- 
at nt for not ſecuring a particular part of the wall 


@ which the Romans might attack with ſucceſs. 
Upon this he went to view the place by night, 

1 and 3 it aſſailable, inſtantly made the 
of attack, and having levelled a part of the wall, 
„about the dead ot night entered the breach 
5 in a moſt dreadful manner, to the ſound of a 
prodigious number of trumpets and cornets, 
and amidſt the ſhouts of a licentious army, 
let looſe to rapine and murder, who with 
their drawn ſwords in their hands, diſperſed 
themſelves through the ſtreets. There is no 
account of the number ſlain : but to paſs by 
the laughter committed in other parts of the 
city, the blood ſpilt in the Forum only, co- 
rered the whole Ceramicus, as far as the gate 
Dipylum, and ſome ſay it ran through the 
gate, and overflowed the ſaburb. "Thongh 
ſuch vait multitudes were ſlain by the ſoldiers, 
at leaſt an equal number of the beſt citizens, 
xeduced to deſpair by the miſeries of their 
country, and expecting no mercy from 44, 
ew 
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ſlew themſelves. At length, partly by the cn a fertile 
mediation of Med us and Callizhen, two A. H olains of £ 
therian exiles, who proſtrated themſelves at While tl 
Sylla's feet, and partly from the interceſſien 
of ſome Van lenator in his camp, he put 
a ſtop to his cruelty, ſaying, I forgive the 
© many for the fake of a few; the living for 
the dead.“ 

The tyrant having fled to the citadel, was 
beſieged there, and held out a conſiderable 
time, till ne was forced to ſurrender for want 
of water: but it is remarkable, that ihe 
very hour when he was made priſoner, the 
ſky, which had long been clear and {erene, 
was ſuddenly overcaſt, and the rain fell in 
ſuch plenty, that the citadel was overfiov ed, 
Sy/la ſoon after made himſelf maſter of the 
Piræus, and burnt all the buildings there, 
and among the reſt the arſenal, which was Wrerts - on 
eſteemed a maſter-piece of architecture. Nie them 

In the mean time Mitlridates's generals Nea with fu, 
marching from Thrace and Macedon, will enemy felt 
100,000 foot, 10,000 horſe, and ninety Nuich fg 
armed chariots, Sy/la immediately decam pet, 5 
and quitting a country ſo barren, that it vas 
unable to ſubſiſt an army even in time ot 
peace, went to meet the enemy in Ye: 
he was beſides in pain for Hertenſſus, a bras? 
and expert commander, who was marching 

to join him with a firong reinforcement oi 

of Theſaly : but the Barbarians had ſeized tie 
paſſes. Hortenſius however eſcaped by goil! 

a different way, and joined Sylla at Patron. 

Being thus united, they poſted themſelves 
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on a fertile hill, planted with trees, in the 
plains of Elateia. 

While they lay thus encamned, their num— 
ber appeared to be very contemptible; for 
they did not conf of more than 1500 horſe, 
and 15,000 foot: but the enemy drawing up 
their troops, covered the plain with their 
horſes, chariots, and armed troops: while 
the pomp and ſplendor of their appearance 
contiibuted not a little to ſtrike terror into 
the Romans for the brightneſs of their ar- 
mour, magnificertly adorned with gold and 
filver, and the rich colours of their Median 
and Scythian veſts, intermixed with the glit- 
tering of braſs and poliſhed ſteel, ſeemed as 
they advanced, to fill the air with a gleam 
like lightening, and fo terrified the Romans, 


that they kept cloſe within their intrench- 


ments; on which Sy//a thought it unſafe to o- 
bive them to ſight while their minds were fill- 
ed with ſuch conſternation. The contempt the 
enemy felt for the Romans, whom they treated 
with ſcof5 and inſults, was followed by neg- 
ligence and diſorder among themſelves. 
While a few continued in their trenches, the 
reſt were ſcattered in queſt of plunder, wan- 
cering ſeve::1 days journey from their camp; 
and it is f21d, that in theſe excurſions the 
lacked the city of Lebadia, and deſtroyed Pa- 
beg, without any orders from their ge- 
rerals, | 

Hl. enraged at ſeeing all the neighbourin 
ities denrayed, kept his ſoldiers to hard la- 
bour, employing mem in turning the courſe 
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of the river Cephi/as, and in drawing trenches, 
exempting none from work, that being weary 
of this laborious employment, they might 
rather chuſe to hazard an engagement. This 
happened according to his wiſhes; for when 
they had been toiling three days together, 
Sylla paſſing by to inſpect the works, they all 
called out to him to lead them againſt the ene- 
my. On which he replied, If you are in car- 
neſt, and have really a mind to fight, go take 
your arms, and poſſeſs yourſelves of that poſt, 
pointing to a ſharp and craggy mountain, ſe- 
parated from Mount Edylium by the river 4/ 
Jus, which runs between them, and at the 
foot of the mountain falls into the Crphijus; 
the rapidity of the river rendering that ridge 
a ſafe and commodious poſt for an encamp- 
ment. The ſoldiers obeyed, and behaving 
with vigour and activity, ſoon became mal- 
ters of that poſt. 

Archelaus, on being thus repulſed, removed 
his camp, and extended his forces to Char 
uca, On which the Chæroneans in Sylla's ar- 
my entreating him not to abandon that city 
to the enemy, Sylla ſent thither one of his 
legions, with all the Cheroneans he had with 
him. 

Szlla being now daily encouraged by re- 
ports, propheſies, and promiſes of victory, 
which he received from Lebadia, and the cave 
of Trophenias *, he paſſed the Hus, marched 
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to Taylium, and encamped oppolite to Arche- 
laus, who had ſtrongly intrenched himſelf 
between the mountains Acantium and Eaylium. 
After ſtaying in that camp only one day, he 
left Muræ na with a legion and two cohorts to 
harraſs and alarm the enemy, and marched 
with the reſt of his troops towards Cheronea, 
in order to join the forces there, and to take 
a view of Mount Thurion, a craggy eminence, 
on which a part of the enemy's forces was en- 
camped. On Sylla's approach to Cherona, 
the tribune who had been ſent to defend the 
city, met him at the head of his troops, and 
preſented him a crown of laurel. This he 
accepted, and having kindly ſaluted the ſol- 
diers, exhorted them to behave with reſolu- 
tion, In the mean while Homeloichus and A- 
naxidamus, two men of Cherozea, made him 
an offer of diſlodging the enemy fiom the poſt 
of Thuriumn, with only aſm Il body to aſſiſt them; 
there being a bc- way that lcd to the top of 
the mountain, from whence it was eaſy to 
charge the Barbarians; to kill them with 
ſtones from above, or to force them down into 
the plain, 

Hlla diſpatched theſe men with the party 
they defired: in the mean time he drew up 
his men, and placing the -cavalry in the 
two wings, took the command of the right, 
leaving the left to Murana, Gallus and Hor- 


ng the oracle in the New Pantheon, by Mr. 
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_ his heutenants, who were plc ce with 
a body of reſerve in the rear, took Rebe 1 
of the hills, to watch the motions of the one. 
my, who were obſerved to extend their 
wings, conſiſting of an infinite number « 
horſe and all their light infantry, v2: ich bur 
able to move with preat ſpecd a nd agilit 
were intended to take a large circuit, aud ir 
clole the Romans, In the mean time, the 
two Cheroneans, with a party commanded by 
Ericius, marched uncblerved to the toy cf 
Thurium; where the Barbartuns no ſooner i 
covered them, than they fled in ſick confa. 
fon, than they fell foul on each other; for 
they did not dare to ſtand the charge cf the 
Romans, who Grove furiouſly at them from 
the upper ground, but hurried headlong 

downwards, ſome falling on their own {nears 


while others were ov: taken by the ſwords cf 


the enemy; thus about 3ooo were ſlain en 
the mountain; and ſome of the fugitires 
falling into the hands of Mura, in the e 

wing, were cut to pieces. Thoſe who "ug 
the camp, threw themſelves on the ma 

body with ſuch precipitation, that all the 
ranks were ſeized with terror and contu- 
ſion; of which Sy//a taking advantage, zt- 
tacked them with his right wing ſo {uddenly 
as to diſappoint the ſervice of their armed 
chariots, The main body of both arms 
being engaged, the Barbarians on one hoe 
charged with their long pikes, and with theilt 
ſhields locked cloſe together, ſtrove to m2! 

tain their ground. The Romans on the otho 
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fide threw their javelins, and with great fury 
attacked them {word in hand, endeavouring 
to cloſe with them, by parrying their pikes. 
But their battalions were ſo cloſe and deep, 
tiat the Romans were unable to break their 
ranks till the archers and ſlingers in the ſe- 
cond line diſcharged ſhowers of darts and 
ſtones, which at laſt forced them to give way. 
While Archelaus was extending the right wing 
to encompaſs the Romans, Horterfius ruſhed 
down with his cohorts in order to charge his 
flank; but Archelaus ſuddenly wheeling about 
with 2000 horſe, Hortenſius overpowered by 
numbers, withdrew to the upper grounds, 
where, while far from the main body, he was 
rounded by the enemy. Sy/la hearing this, 
flew to his relief with ſome troops from the 
right wing, which had not yet engaged. 
When Archelaus perceiving the duſt raiſed by 
theſe troops, and gueſſing his deſign, ſud- 
denly turned to the right wing, in La of 
ſurprizing it, when without a commander. 
At the fame inftant Taxiles, with the Chol- 
caſpides, attacked Muræna, when a cry coming 
from both places, and echoing through the 
mountains, Sa flood in ſuſpence which way 
to move; but after a ſhort hefitation, he de- 
tached Hertenſius with four cohorts, to the 
aſſiſtance of Muræna, and commanding the 
lifth to follow him, haſted back to the 
right wing, which he found engaged without 
him, and upon his appearance, immediately 
exerted themſelves with ſuch vigour, that they 
put the enemy to flight. H then haſtened 
to the aſſiſtance of Muræua, when finding that 

1 he 
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he had overthrown Taxiles, he joined him 
in the purſuit. A great number of Barba- 
rians were {lain on the ſpot, nd many more 
cut to pieces, as they were endeavouring to 
eſcape to the camp; and of ſuch infinite rum. 
bers of the enemy, 10,009 only got to C/o. 
cis; while the loſs of the Romans was ſo in+ 
conſiderable, that Sa ſays only fourtcen 
ſoldiers were miſſing, and that even two of 
them returned in the evening *. 

In remembrance of this victory Sy erected 
trophies to Mars, to Venus, and to Victery; 
2 alſo exhibited public ſhews at Ted, 
where he cauſed a theatre to be erected for 
that purpoſe near the fountain of Oedipus : but 
as he had conceived an implacable hatred 
againſt the Thebans, he ordered that hal! of 
their territories ſhould be conſecrated to 
Apollo Pythius, and the Olympian Jupiter; and 
the revenue applied to make good the gold 
and filver he had taken from their temples, 

Sylla being now informed that Flaccus, one of 
his enemies, was made conſul, and that having 


* Mr. Crevier juſtly obſerves, that it is not 
eaſy to believe, that 100,000 men ſhould ſuffer 
themſelves to be put to the ſword, without kill - 
ing more than twelve of the enemy ; and adds, 
ſhould it be true, as was ſuſpected, that Arche- 
laus betrayed his maſter, and held intelligence 
with the Romans, it would ſtill be improbable; 
and it is more natural to think, that Sylla, who 
was fond of being thought fortunate, has here 
been more ſtudious of the marvellous than of 
paying a juſt regard to truth, 
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croſſed the Jonian {ea with an army, he was 
marching to oppoſe him; he reſolved to return 
towards The/aly ; but had hardly reached the 
city of Melitea, before he was informed, that 
the country he had left was over-run by an 
army no leis powerful than the former, Do- 
rilaus had arrived at Chalcis with a numerous 
feet, on board of which were 80,000 of the 
beſt troops Mithridates had in his army, with 
which he had made a ſudden incurſion into 
Beotia, in hopes of bringing Sa to a bat- 
tle: for he could not be perſuaded by Arche- 
lens, that it was poſſible fo many ſhould fall 
in the laſt battle without dae Poo Sylla 
however returning with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion, Dorilaus, after ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes, 
was the firſt who d-clared againſt hazarding 
a battle. However, the extenſive plain of 
Orchemnerus, in which they encamped, in- 
ſpired Archelaus with freſh courage, on ac» 
count of the great advantages 1t gave an army 
that had a numerous cavalry. Both being 
encamped near each other, Sylla began to 
draw trenches acroſs the plain, in order, if 
poſſible, to force the enemy into the fens. 
When the Barbarians falling turiouſly on 
thoſe employed in theſe works routed them, 
and the forces ſent to cover them. Which 
Hlla perceiving, leap'd from his horſe, 
and ſnatching one of the enſigns, ruſhed 
through the fugitive ſoldiers towards the ene- 
my, crying aloud, „ For my part, I think 
* 1t glorious to fall here; but as for you, O 
* Romans ! when you ſhall be aſked where 
you abandoned your general, remember 

«6 you 
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% you ſay, it was here at Orchemenn:.” The 
ſolders inſtantly rallied, and two cohorts ad. 
vancing to his ſuccour from the right wing, 
he charged with fury, and repulſed the ene. 
my. Then retiring a little back, and re. 
freſhing his men, he advanced again in order 
to block up the enemy's camp; but ther 
again fallied out in better order than befor: ; 
when the archers being preſſed by the Rear, 
and wanting room to ule their bows, tov! 
their arrows by handfuls, and vhng them a 
words, killed many of the Ronans; but in 
a little time they were driven back to thei; 
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camp. The next morning, as ſoon as it 


It ao it Was 
light, Sylla again led his men toward: the 
enemy's camp to continue the trenches : th: 
enemy once more dre out to give him battle; 
but he totally rcuted them, and took their 
camp. On this occaſion the marſhes were 
filled with bicod, and a neighbouring !aly 
with dead bodies. 

Cinna and Carbo in the mean time cer. 
ciled the greateſt violence and injuſtice to: 
moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages in Rowe, many 
of whom fled from thence to ſeek ſecurity in 
Sylla's camp; ſo that he had ſoon a kind of 
ſenate aſſembled about him. Ictella with 
her children, having alſo eſcaped, brought 
him word that his houſe in the city, and hi 
villas had be:n burnt by his enemies, ard 

reſſed him to haſten to the relief of hy; 
ere Sylla could neither think of deter 
ring his revenge, nor of leaving unfiniſhed 
the war againſt Mitbridates. But while bs 
was under this dilemma, a merchant of D. 
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lium arrived at the camp, with a ſecret com- 
miſſion from Archelaus, the king's general, 
when S;//a liking the propoſals, defired a 
ſpeedy conference with Archelaus in perſon, 
They met at ſea, when Archelaus beginning 
firſt, propoſed that Sylla ſhould quit his pre- 
tenſions to Aſa and Pontus, and inſtantly re- 
turn to extinguiſh the civil war that was 
breaking out at Rome, offerins him in the 
king's name to ſupply him with men, money, 
and ſhips. Sy/la anſwered by deſiring him to 
quit the ſervice of Miihridates; to cauſe him- 
ſelf to be proclaimed king in his ſtead ; to 
become the friend and ally of the Romans, 
and to deliver up the fleet to him. Archelaus 
expreſſed his abhorrence of ſuch treaſon ; on 
which Sy//a thus proceeded, * Doeſt thou, 
% Archelaus, the ſlave, or it thou pleaſeſt, the 
& favourite of a Barbarian prince; doeſt thou 
ſcruple any thing diſhonourable to pro- 
* mote thy intereſt, and yet preſumeſt to 
mention treaſon to me, to Sylla, a Roman 
„general! as if thou wert not that Arche aus 
* who at Cheronea fled with a handful of 
* men, the wretched remains of 120, ooo; 
* who hid himſelf for two da;s in the marſhes 
«© of Orchomenus, and left them choaked up 
e with heaps of carcaſes.“ Archelaus upon 
receiving this reſolute anſwer, deſired Sy/la in 
a ſuppliant manner to conſent to a peace with 
Mithridates, on which 1t was concluded on 
the following conditions : That Mitbridales 
ſhould quit Afa and Paphlagonia, reſtore 
Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and Bithynia to 

Nico 
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Nicemedes ; pay the Romans 2000 talents “, 
and deliver up ſeventy of his ſhips with all 
their rigging : that on the other hand, Sylla 
ſhould confirm to that prince all the reſt of 
his dominions, and declare him a confederate 
of the Romans. 

Both having agreed to theſe conditions, 
Sylla marched with his army through TH 
and Macedonia to the Helleſpont, taking . 
chelaus with him, whom he treated with preat 
reſpect; and on his being taken dangerovſly 
ill at Larifa, Sylla halted there on his ac- 
count, and took as much care of him as if 
he had been his colleague. This raiſed a 
ſuſpicion, that the battle of Cheronea had 
not been fairly won; an opinion that ſcemed 
juſtified by Sys releaſing all the priſoners 
who were known to be 1n A with Mz:hri- 
dates; but what moſt confirmed this ſuſpi- 
cion, was a grant of 10,000 acres of land to 
Archelaus, in Eubæa. But Sylla clears him- 
ſelf from theſe aſperſions in his memoirs. 

While Ha coniinned at Larifa, he re- 
ceived ambaſſadors from Mithridates, who 
came to inform him, that their maſter had 
ratified all the articles except thoſe which re- 
lated to the ſurrender of Paphlagonia, and his 
giving up the ſhips. Sylla pave them a very 

aughty auſwer, which ſo ſtunned! them, 
that they were unable to reply: but 47 
chelaus ſeizing lla by the hand, entreated 
him with tears to be pacifed, deſiring that he 
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might be ſent to Mithridates, promiſing that 


he would either prevail on him to conſent to 
1 all the articles, or put an end to his own life. 
, Sylla conſented, and ſent him away; after 
f which he ravaged the country of the Medians, 
e and then returning into Macedonia, Archelaus 

met him at Philippi, and let him know, that 
55 every m was determined according to his 
5 deſire, and that Mithri dates earneſtly deſired 
Ms an interview. They met at Dardanus in the 


country of Troas, to which Mithridates came 
with 200 galleys, 20,000 foot, 6000 horle, 
and a great number of armed chariots : but 
Hlla was attended by only four cohorts and 
200 horſe. On their meeting, Methridates 
offered him his hand; on which Ya aſking 
if he conſented to a peace on the conditions 
agreed upon between him and Archelaus, and 
the king making no reply, he told him that 
the ſuppliant ought to ſpeak firſt, Upon this 
Mithridates began a ſpeech, in which he at- 
tributed the war partly to the gods, and part- 
ly to the Romans themſelves. When Hlla ins 
re- terrupting him, ſaid, That he had long ſince 


tho heard from others, and was now convinced, | 

had that Mithridates was an able ſpeaker, who 
re- wanted not ſpecious pretences to adorn ſuch 
his foul and unjuſt practices. He then charged 
"ery him with the many outrages he had com- 
em, mitted, and aſked him again if he was willing 
Are to ratify the treaty ; when Mithridates anſwer- 
ated ing in the affirmative, Sylla ran up to him, 
t he embraced and kiſſed him; then introducing 
Nicomedes and Ariobarxancs, the two kings, 
| produced 
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produced a reconciliation between them and 
Mithridates, who having delivered up to 
Sylla the ſeventy ſhips, and furniſhed him 
with coo archers, ſailed for Pontus. 

Sylla ſoon found that che army was far 
ſrom being pleaſed with this peace; for tlie 
ſoldiers could not bear to think that 17:h::. 
dates, who in one day had cauſed 150,c00 No. 
mans to be maſſacred in Aa, ſhould be ſuf. 
fered to ſail home loaded with ſpoils: but 
Sylla obſerved in his own juſtification, that 
he only agreed to the peace becauſe he was 
unable to oppoſe both Fimbria and Mithri- 
dates, if they ſhould have acted in conjuic- 
tion againſt him. 

Soon after Sylla marching againſt Finbris, 
who lay under the walls of Thyaira, encamp- 
ed pretty near him; but while his troops were 
entrenching themſelves, Fimbria's ſoldiots 
came to them without their arms, and ſaluting 
them in a friendly manner, chearfully ailificd 
them at their work, which Fimbria obſcrv- 
ing, and dreading Sylla as an irreconcileable 
enemy, he put an end to his life. S now 
fined Aſia 20,0c0 talents *, and beſides, gar: 
up the inhabitants to the inſolence and rap:- 
ciouſneſs of his ſoldiers, who were quartercd 
upon them. 

At length Sylla ſet fail from Epheſas wit! 
his whole flect, and three days after arrived 
at Athens, where he ſeized for his own uſe the 
library of A4ellicox the Teian, in which were 
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moſt of the works of Ariſtolle and T heophra/- 


1%, and Cauſed it to be removed to Rome. 
During his ſtay at Athens, he was ſeized with 
a painful numbneſs in his feet, on which ac- 
count he was conveyed by ſea to Zdepus, 
where he made uſe of the hot baths, and 
ſpent whole days together in the company of 
muſicians, comedians, and dancers, One 
day, when he was walking on the beach, ſome 
fiſhermen made him a preſent of a number of 
fine fiſh 3 when aſking of what country they 
were, he was told that they were natives of 
Az; What, cried he, are any of the 
Alæans living?“ For after the battle of 
Orclomenus, he, while in purſuit of the ene- 
my, had deſtroyed three cities in Bweotia, 
file, Larymna, and Anthedon, Hence the 
poor men were at that queitton ſtruck with 
terror, which Syl/a obſerving, told them 
with a ſmile, that they might go away in 
peace, for they had brought mediators with 
them whoſe interceſſion was not to be reſiſt- 
ed. From that time all the Alæaus took cou- 
lage, and thoſe who had been diſperſed re- 
turned home, 

Hlla having marched through The/aly and 
Macedon down to the ſca-coalt, prepared to 
tran{port his army in 12,000 veſſels from Dyr- 
rachium to Brunduſium. However, when he 
Was ready to embark, he began to be ap- 
prehenfive that his ſoldiers would be no ſoon- 
landed than they would diſband themſelves, 
and return to their reſpeCtive homes: but 
they all came and ſwore to ſtand by him to 
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the laſt, and to commit no diſorders in Haß, 
if they could help it; and, finding he was in 
want of a large ſum of money, they taxed 
themſelves according to their abilities, and 
brought him what was collected. Sylla hoy. 
ever would not receive this generous giſt; 
but thanking them, exhorted them to be. 
have well, and embarked. 

Sylla, as he himſelf tells us, went now to 
oppoſe fifteen generals of the contrary party, 
and 440 cohorts “. But the gods aſſured him 
of ſucceſs by the moſt evident tokens : for, as 
he was ſacrificing at his firſt landing at Tarer- 
tun, the liver 1 to have a crown of 
laurel impreſt upon it F Thus Marcus Li- 
cullus, one of Sylla's commanders, when at 
Fidentia, placed ſuch confidence in the ala. 
crity and ardour of his troops, that he va 
tured with only fixteen cohorts to face tlic 
enemy, who amounted to fifty : but, as many 
of his ſoldiers were unarmed, he delayed the 
onſet. But while he thus ſtood in doubt, a 
gentle gale of wind aroſe, and bringivg with 
it a quantity of flowers, ſcattered them on 
the army; and this adding to their former 


* That is 220,000 men. 

+ It is well known, ſays Mr. Dacier, what 
artifices were uſed by the prieſts to imprint on 
the livers of the victims what figures they pleal- 
ed. Theſe figures the prieſt traced in his hand, 
and then pre ng it cloſe on the liver, ealiy 
made the impreſſion upon it, while it was het 
arm and plant, 
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eagerneſs, they charged the enemy with ſuch 
ſerceneſs, that they defeated them, killed 
18,000 on the ſpot, and took their camp. 

As Sylla was now ſurrounded with many 
numerous armies, he reſolved to have re- 
courſe to art, and therefore invited Scipio the 
conſul, to treat of peace, who readily em- 
braced the offer. They had ſeveral meetings, 
while Sylla, under different pretences, cauſed 
delays; during which his ſoldiers, who were 
az well verſed in the arts of inveigling as their 
general, entering the enemy's quarters, en- 
gaged ſome by money, and others by pro- 
miles, flattery, and perſuaſion ; ſo that at 
laſt, when Sylla, with twenty cohorts, drew 
near, they, to the number of torty cohorts, 
came forth to ſalute him, leaving Scipio alone 
in his tent. 

Afterwards Marius the younger, with 
eighty-five cohorts, offered battle to Sylla, 
who having dreamed the night befure that he 
ſaw Marius the clder, who had been dead five 
or ſix years, adviſing his fon to beware of 
the following day, was extremely deſirous of 
having it decided before night, and therefore 
ſent ler Dolabella, who was encamped at 
ſome diſtance, to come and join him. Marius 
poſting his army between the two camps, cut 
off their communication, on which Sy/la's 
troops advanced to diflodge them ; and when 
they were wearied with this ſervice, a vio- 
lent ſhower of rain falling, added to their 
fatigue. The officers now entreated Sylla to 
deler the battle, on account of the ſoldiers 
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being quite ſpent, and with great difficult 
prevailed 3 on which he gave orders for a 
entrenchment to be caſt up before his camp. 
But the ſoldiers had hardly begun to brett 
the ground, when Marius, at the head of lis 
troops, came up to the very works, mand at. 
tacked the troops thus employed, with the 
hopes, that in their preſent diſorder he ſon! 
eaſily diſperſe them. But Sylla's ſol diers in- 
famed with rage, ſtuck their javelins en the 
banks, and drawing their ſwords, ruſhed 
ſhouting on the enemy, who were ſoon rout- 
ed, and great numbers of them cut off in 
their flight. Marius himſelt fled to Pranſie, 
where the gates being ſhut. he faſtened him- 
ſelf to a rope. let down from the walls fer 
that purpoſe, and was drawn up into the cit}, 
Some authors however ſay, that Marius Wi 
ſo far from being in the battle, that he was 
not even within the noiſe of it ; but beino 
ſpent with fatigue and watching, was aflecy 
under a tree, and that his men, when put to 
flight, could hardly awake him. Sy/la ſays, 
that on this occaſion he loſt only twenty-thice 
men, and that the loſs of the enemy amount- 
ed to 20,000 ſlain, and 8000 taken priſoners, 

Hlla's lieutenznts, Pompey, Craſſus, Ie 
tellus, and Serwelius, were no leſs ſuccelsfal; 
for with little loſs they cut off great numbers 
of the enemy; on which the conſul Papirics 
Carbo, who was the principal ſupport of dle 
contrary party, deſerted his army in tlc 


night, and going on board a ſhip, eſcape.| to 
Libya. 
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Hlla had now a new and very dangerous 
enemy: Teleſinus, the Samuite, having al- 
ſembled a coniiderable body of forces, and 
being joined by Lamponius, a Lucanian, march- 
ed to the relief of Marius, who was be- 
feged at Præneſte: but hearing that Ha was 
advancing to attack him in front, and that 
Pompey was ready to fall upon his rear, he 
decamped in the night, and marched dire ly 
to Nome, which he might caſily have entered 
at once, as it was incapable of, defence: but 
when he was within ten furlongs of the Col- 
lize gate, he was ſatisſied with remaining that 
night under the walls, valuing himſelf on his 
having outwitted both Sa and Pompry, not 
doubting but that the end would be anſwer- 
able to 0 glorious a beginning. At break of 
day all the youth of the firſt rank making an 
unſucceisful ſally, many of them were ſlain, 
particularly Appius Claudius, a perſon of 
great virtue, and of a noble family. Rome 
was now in the utmoſt conſternation; a ge— 
neral terror had ſeized the citizens, and the 
ſtreets were filled with the fhrieks and lamen- 
tations of women, as if the city had been al- 
ready taken, and they in the hands of the 
enemy. | 

While affairs were in this ſituation, Polbus, 
who had been detached by $Sy//a, arrived at 
the head of 700 horſe, he having rode hard, 
and halted only while the horſes were rubbed 
down. He immediately attacked the enemy. 
At that inſtant &//a appeared; and thoſe 
who advanced firſt, had no ſooner taken a 
ſhort refreſhment, than he drew them vp in 
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order of battle. Dolabella and 7orquatu 
earneſtly entreated him to delay the engage. 
ment, and not to expoſe his harraſſed and f. 
tigued troops: adviſing him to confider, that 
he had not now a Corbe, or a Marius to dei 
with, but the Sammnites and Lucanians, two of 
the molt warlike nations in all Lay, and the 
rofeſſed enemies of the Romans, But in. 
ſtead of liſtening to them, Sa ordered the 
trumpets to ſound the charge, though it wa; 
then about four 1n the afternoon, In this en. 
gagement, w hich was the ſharpeſt known 
in this war, the wing commanded by Crash. 
had greatly the advantage ; but the other 
could hardly maintain its ground. Thither 
Sz/la haſtened, mounted on a white horſe, 
exceeding fleet: two of the enemy knowing 
him, unperceived by Hylla, levelled theit 
darts at him; but his groom obſerving them, 
ave his horſe a laſh, and he ſprung forwards, 
b which means the darts only grazed on bs 
horſe's tail, and fell at ſome diſtance. &y!!; 
entreated ſome, and endeavonred to ttoy 
others by force: but finding all to no pur. 
poſe, and that the leſt wing was entirely 
broken, he fied with the reſt to the camp, 
after having loſt many of his friends, and fe. 
veral of the moſt conſiderable officers in the 
army. XKchee was now given up for Joit, and 
thoſe who had been left behind to beſiege 
Marius in Præneſte, were on the point of ralf 
ing the ſiege. But late at night ſome meſſen- 
gers arrived in the camp from Cra//us, to de- 
ure %a to ſend him and his ſoldiers ſome- 
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thing for ſupper, he having defeated the ene- 
my, and purſued them as far as Antemna, 
where he was now encamped, 

Fylla being informed that moſt of the ene- 
my fell in the action, marched the next 
morning as ſoon as it was light to Antemna, 
and upon his approach 3ooo of the enemy 
ſent to beg for quarter, which he promiſed, 
on condition, that before they ſurrendered, 
they ſhould do ſome conſiderable miſchief to 
thoſe they left behind : when relying on his 
word, they fell upon their former comrades, 
and flew many of them. But Sy/la having 
aſſembled all that remained, as well of the 
3000 as of the reſt, amounting in all to 6000, 
corfined them in the Circus, and then ſum- 
moned the ſenate to meet in the temple of 
of Bellona, where he was beginning his 
ſpeech, when his ſoldiers, who had before 
received their orders, began the dreadful 
maſſacre of theſe 6oco unhappy wretches. 
Their outcries, which were exceeding loud: 
were heard by the ſenators, who were filled 
with terror ; but the monſter Sy//a continu- 
ing his ſpeech with the ſame unconcern 
with which he had begun, bid them attend 
to what he was ſaying, and not concern 
themſelves about what was doing without 
doors; the noiſe being only made by ſome 
— whom he had ordered to be chaſ- 
tiſed. 

This action convinced the moſt unthinking, 
chat they had only changed the tyrant. Ma- 
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rius, indeed, was naturally moroſe and cruc! 
diſpoſitions that were only heightened b 
power: but on his firſt riſing to grandes, 
had given hopes that he would be the frien! 
of the nobility, and the protector of the 
people, He had been inclined to misth an] 
ood humour, and was of a temper fo com- 
paſhonate, that he had been often ſeen 19 
weep, even on {light occaſions. His ſudden 
inhumanity therefore ſeemed to caſt a ble. 
miſh on exalted honours, as if they were incon- 
fiſtent with every degree of mildnef and be- 
nignity, and capable of transforming the 
moſt amiable diſpoſitions into pride, arro- 
ance and inhumanity, But this, inſtead of be. 
ing a change of nature, might poſſibly be only 
a diſcovery of the ſecret depravity that lay 
concealed, till it had countenance and pro- 
tection from honours and authority. 
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As Sylla was bent on laughter, he now on: 


. wal © . jm . 
his entering Rome, filled that city with innu— 


merable murders. Even many fell a ſacri— 
fice to the reſentment of his friends and do— 
meſtics, whom he allowed to fate their re- 
venge in the blood of thoſe they hated, 
Catrs:Meteilis, a young Reman, had the cou- 
rage to ſay to him in full ſenate, «© When 
„ ſhall we have an end of our calamitics ? 
« we do not intercede for thoſe thou haſt re. 
&« ſolved to deſtroy ; we only defire thee to 
« free {rom their uncaſineſs thoſe whom thou 
e haſt determined to fave ?” Sylla ai {wered, 
That he knew not whom he thould ſpare.” 
« Why then, returned Melellus, name theſe 
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el, « thou hai determined to deſtroy.“ Sylla firſt 
by proſcribed cighty citizens, when ſeeing that 
un, their death raited a general indignation againit 
nd him, he gave them a vay's reipite; then 
he proſcribed 220 moe, and the ſame number 
in] tne following day. Soon after making a 
m- ſpeech to the people, he told them, he had 
0 proſcribed as many as he could think of at 
len preient, and as for thoſe he had forgot, they 
Wo. ſhould be proſcribed afterwards. 
on- But what is, if poſſible, {till more horrid, 
be- if any man afforded ſhelter to a perſon pro- 
the ſcribed, his humanity was puniſhed with 
*r0- death, though he had ſaved his father, his 
be. brotizer, or his ſon ; while the aſſaſſin, tho? 
ny it was a ſlave who murdered his maſter, or a 
lay ſon, his father, was rewarded with two 
pro- talents, He even declared infamous the chil- 
cren and prand - children of thoſe whom 
von. he proſcribed, and confiſcated their eſtates. 
mu— theſe proſcriptions were not confined to 
Cri- Rome alone, but extended to every town in 
do- Lah, where neither the temples of the gods, 
re- nor the houſe of a friend, or a father, af- 
ted. forded the leaſt ſecurity: the huſband was 
cou- butchered in the embraces of his wife, and 
hen the ſon in the arms of his mother. The 
es greateſt number periſhed without having in- 
ſt re. curred hatred, or reſentment, merely on 
ee to account of their riches; thus people ſaid, 
thou ſuch a man was killed by his houſe; that 
ered, oth:r by his hot baths, and that by his 
are.“ garden. Thus Quintus Aurelius, a quiet and 
thi: peaceable man, who thought it his duty to 
thou 
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ſympathize in the diſtreſſes of others, coming 
to the Forum, and ſeeing his name in the lit 
of the proſcribed, cried, ©* Alas ! my Alban 
„ eſtate has informed againſt me,“ and he 
had not gone far, before he was murdered 
by a ruffian, ſent for that purpoſe. 

In the mean while Præneſte being taken, 
Marius died without falling into the hands of 
his enemies * At Syl/a's firſt coming to 
that city, he proceeded to try each perſon ; 
but _— that would take up too much 
time, he ſhut them up all together in one 
Place, to the number of 12,000 men, and 

ave a general order for their being mal- 
acred, excepting only one of the 1nhabi- 
tants, which was the perſon in whoſe houſe 
he lodged. But the generous man crying 
with the greateſt magnanimity, ** I ſcorn to 
«© owe my ſafety to the murderer of my coun- 
<« try,” mixed among the other victims, and 
died with his fellow-citizens. It is remark- 
able, that Catiline, who had murdered his 
own brother at the beginning of the civil 
war, now defiring Sylla to put him among 
the proſcribed, as if he were ſtill alive, he 
readily conſented, and in return for thi; 


He endeavoured to eſcape through a ſub- 

terranean paſſage ; but finding that ſoldiers 
were poſted on every fide to apprehend him, and 
that it was impoſſible to avoid them, he com- 
manded one of his ſlaves to kill him, which be 
immediately did. 
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ſarour, Catiline murdered Marcus Marius“, 
who was of the contrary party, and bringing 
his head publickly into the Forum, preſented 
it to Sylla, who was ſitting on the tribunal. 
Then went and waſhed his hands in the holy 
water, placed at the gate of Apollo's temple +, 
which ſtood near the Forum. 


S;lla 


* Sylla had condemned Marcus Marius Grati- 
Hanus, to be ſacrificed on the tomb of Catul- 
lus, who was a man of great lenity, that would 
have been very far from defiring ſuch a revenge 
but this was by way of repriſal for the death of 
Lucius Caſar, whom the contrary faction had 
murthered ſome years before on the tomb of 
Quintus Valerius. Hence the unfortunate Gra- 
tidianus, who was almoſt adored by the Romar 
people, was dragged through the ſtreets of 
Rome to the other ſide of the Tiber, and whip- 
ped with rods by executioners all the way. 
When he came to the place of execution, Cati- 
line had the infernal cruelty to cauſe his eyes 
to be pulled out, his hands and tongue to be 
cut off, and the bones of his thighs to be 
broken ; and having tormented him in this 
manner, in every part of his body, put an end 
to his puniſhment and lite, by cutting off his 
head. A ſenator, who was preſent at the hor- 
* ſpectacle fainting away, was killed on the 
pot. 

+ Veſſels of holy water were placed at the 
gates of the heathen tempies; in which thoſe 
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Slla now declared himſelf difator, and 
thus revived an office, that had been diſuſed 
or 120 years, He procured an act of ohbli. 
vion to be paſſed in his own favour, and an- 
other veſting him with the power of lite and 
death, of confiications, tranſplanting of co- 
lonies, of building and demoliſhing cities, 
of taking away, and beſtowing kingdoms at 
pleaſure. The confiſcated eſtates he put up 
to public ſale; and ſpent the 1evenues of 
whole cities ard provinces on lewd women, 
muſicians, mimics, and freed-men ; ſome of 
whom he even forced women to marry con- 
trary to their 12chnations. Lucretius Opelta, 
who had beſieged Marius in Prencfte, putting 
up for the conſulſhip, he ordered him to de- 
ſiſt: but preſuning on the favour of the 
people, he till perſiſted, on which S/ com- 
manded a centurion to go and kill him, and 
fitting on his tribunal in the temple of Co 
tor and Pollux beheld from thence the murder, 
The people however ſeizing the centurica, 
hurried him before Sylia, calling for juflice 
on the murderer; but S;//q ordered them to 
be ſilent, and to releaſe him, bolaly telligg 
them, that he had aGed by his orders. 
Though Sy//z's triumph was exceeding 
magnificent, from the richneſs and the 
novelty ct the ſpoils; yet it was rendered 
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more ſplendid and agreeable by the procef- 
fon of the exiles : ſeveral of the moſt emi- 
nent and powerful of the c1:izens, followin 

the chariot of Sylla, crowned with garlands, 
and calling him Sewviour and Father, by whoſe 
means they were reſtored to their country, their 
wives and children. After this ſolemnity, 
when the time came for him to give an ac- 
count of his actions in a public aſſembly, he 
was as punctual in enumerating the fortunate 
events of the war, as his own military ex- 
ploits, He choſe the ſurname of Felix; and 
his wife bringing forth twins, he named the 
male Farftus, and the ſemale Fanta, or Fortu- 
nate. The ſtrongeſt proof of his placing the 
greateſt confidence in his good fortune, is, 
that after having committed ſo many horrid 
murders, and produced ſo many monſtrous 
innovations in the ſtate, he ventured to re- 
ſign his authority, and reſtore the liberties of 
the people; after which he expoſed his perſon 
publickly in the Forum, and walked about as 
a private man. | 

lla at length devoted the tenth of his ſub- 

ſtance as an offering to Hercules, and on that 
occaſion made magnificent entertainments for 
the people, in which there was ſuch a pro- 
ſuſion of proviſions, that every day great 
quantities of the fragments were forced to be 
thrown into the Tiber; and the wine he gave 
them was forty years old. A few months 
after he entertained the people with a ſhow of 
dadiators. The theatre was not then divided + 
Mol. IV. | J. into 
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into ſeparate lodges, but the men and women 
ſat promiſcuouſly together. It then happen. 


ed that Valeria, a very beautiful young lady | 


of the firſt quality, who had juſt been di- 
vorced from her huſband, came behind $Syl/;, 
and reſting gently on him, took a little of 
the nap of his robe, and returned to her 
ſeat ; when obſerving that he ſeemed to 
wonder at her behaviour, ſhe cried, „1 
«<< meant no harm, Sir; and was only de- 
«© firons of partaking a little of your for— 
„ tune.” S$Sy//a ſeemed highly delighted 
with this anſwer, and ſent privately to find 
out her name, family and charaQter, and 
ſoon after married her; yet ſtill kept com- 
pany with actors, actreſſes, and fingers, 
drinking with them day and night. At 
length 1 perceived that he had an ulcer 
within his body, and at laſt his fleſh putri- 
fed, and produced ſuch a quantity of lice, 
that tho' many perſons were employed day 
and night in deſtroying them, yet they in- 
creaſed faſter than they could be removed ; 
and tho' he went many times in the day into 
the water to clean his body, they ſtill in- 
| creaſed, and his baths, baſons, cloaths and 
food, were polluted by them. 

Yet notwithſtanding this dreadful diſeaſe, 
Flla finiſhed his memoirs but two days be- 
tore his death; and even could not forbear 
intermeddling in public affairs: for the next 
day an information being brought him, that 
Granius the quæſtor, delayed paying the 
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ſums due from him to the public, in hopes of 
being indemnified by Sz//a's death, he ſent 
for him into his chamber, where he ordered 
his ſervants to ſtrangle him in his preſence : 
but in the eagerneſs of paſſion, ſtraining his 
yoice, he broke his impoſthume, and grew 
ſo weak and faint by the great quantity of 
blood he voided, that after having paſſed the 
night in violent pain, he died the next day “, 
leaving two young children by Metella; and 
atterwards Valeria was delivered of a daugh- 
ter, named Poſthuma, on account of her being 
born after the death of her father. 

A great concourſe of people now aſſembled, 
and joined with Lepidus, the conſul, to de- 
prive his corpſe of the accuſtomed ſolemni- 
ties; but tho* Pompey was offended at bein 
the only perſon among his friends whom S 
had left out of his will, yet keeping off ſome 
by menaces, and others by kind words and 
entreaties, he cauſed him to be burnt on the 
funeral pile, and his aſhes to be interred. 
His monument is in the Campus Martius, 
with an epitaph of his own compoſing, in 
which he "aa that no friend of his ever did 
him ſo much good, or enemy ſo much harm, 
but he had returned both with uſury. 


If we compare the life of Ly/ander with 
that of Sy/la, we ſhall find, that they re- 
lembled cach other in being the founders of 


* This event happened in the 674th year of 
Rome, and the 78th before the Chriſtian æra. 
L 2 their 
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their own greatneſs; only Ly/ander obtained With reſ 
his honours in peaceable times, by the con- behaviour! 
ſent of his fellow- citizens, without extortine n the fall 
any thing from them, or endeavouring oeateſt dit 
raiſe himfelf above the laws; but Sylla took raly A Sf 
advantage of the confuſion of the times, Whut neither 
when laws were eſtabliſhed by fire and ſword, Ne gravit 
Ly/ander was employed in the greateſt mili-ar; Memes old 
commands, and the moſt important affairs of Mor while! 
ſtate, by a ſober and well-diſciplined com- Ide Roman 
monwealth ; he frequently delivered up his briety, he 
truſt to his fellow-citizens, and as often Hef lewdne 
received it again. On the other hand Su, which he 
when he had once obtained the command of M1o ſuppl) 
the army, kept it for ten years together, cities in 
ſometimes as conſul, ſometimes as proconſul, Nun, the 
and ſometimes as diQator ; but always as Wy their 0 
tyrant. Indeed Ly/ander endeavoured to in- wealthieſt 
troduce a new form of government; however, ale. He 
he did not attempt it, like Sylla, by force of duct of / 
arms, but by perſuaſion; not by ſubverting Ide mone 
the whole ſtate at once, but by regulating the preſc1 
the ſucceſſion of the kings, They were both this Ly/az 
guilty of many acts of injuſtice and violence, {W419 Roe 
Ly/ſander committed the moſt inhuman ac- Miimſelt 
tions, to gratify his friends and creatures, Ne Rm 
and often dipped his hands in blood to render {Wor der, l 
them kings and tyrants : but Sylla was ſome- the Lace 
times cruel even to his friends; and becauſe Miimielt 1 
Lucretius Ofella, who had done him many the way 
ſervices, put up for the conſulſhip againſt his MW calth. 
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With reſpect to riches and pleaſure, their 
behaviour was extremely different. Lyſander, 
n the full range of his power, kept at the 
reateſt diſtance from intemperance, and was 
nuly a Spartan in his life and manners: 
but neither the poverty of Sylla's youth, nor 
he gravity and decorum that ſo well be- 
comes old age, could keep him within bounds; 
for while he was preſcribing the beſt laws to 
the Romans, in relation to continence and ſo— 
briety, he himſelf was without reſerve guilty 
of lewdneſs, and ſunk in debauchery: by 
which he drained the city of its treaſures. 
To ſupply his Fee he ſold to the 
cities in friendſhip and alliance with the Ro- 
nans, the privilege of governing themſelves 
by their own laws, and yet daily expoſed the 
wealthieſt and greateſt families to public 
ale. How different was this from the con- 
duct of Ly/ander, who not only ſent to Sparta 
the money and ſpoils he had taken, but even 
the preſents that had been made him: but in 
this Ly/an-er did Sparta more harm, than &/la 
did Rome by his rapine. For Syla, who was 
himſelf a moſt profligate libertine, made 
the Romans ſober and temperate; while Ly- 


landen, by ſending gold to Sparta, infected 


the Lacedrmonians with vices to which he 
limfelt was an utter ſtranger, and prepared 
te way for tie deſtruction of that common- 

vealth. 
As for military engagements, and the 
humber of victurics, Se lad fo much the ad- 
E 3 vantage 
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vantage over Ly/ander, that there is n 
room for compariſon. We may conclud 
then with this obſervation, that Sy/l+ pe 
formed more great actions, and Ly/and 
committed fewer crimes; the one defery 
the pre-eminence in conduct and valou 


and the other in abſtinence and moder; 


tion. 
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Wit os *. N IMON was the fon of Miltiades 
ws z and Hegy/ipyle, daughter to Olo- 
7 2 72 rus, king of Thrace; and Thucy- 
ls "oo of aides the hiſtorian was his kinſ- 
RIF, 7 man by his mother's fide. Mil- 
tiades being ſentenced to pay fifty talents “ 
to the ſtate, was caſt into priſon, and there 
died, leaving Cimon and his filter Fpinice or- 
phans, while very young. Cimon in his early 
life was riotous and diſſolute, and he 1s even 
accuſed of having in his younger years, an 
inceſtuous commerce with his ſiſter. How- 
ever, it is certain, that he was afterwards 
paſſionately fond of his wife Vodice, and was 
deeply afflicted at her death. 


* About 1 1230 I. ſterling. 
The 
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The, other parts of his character are great 
and admirable ; he was as daring as Miltiades, 
and not inferior to Themiftocles in judgment; 
he equalled them both in diſcharging all the 
functions of a general, and far excelled them 
in the political part of government. He wa, 
handſome in his perſon, was tall, and hal 
thick curled hair. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his bravery in the battle of Salamin “; af. 
ter which the Athenians were continually in- 
ſpiring him with emulation, and rejoiced at 
ſeeing him apply to affairs of ſtate : they ſoon 
raiſed him to the higheſt employments in the 
government; becauſe they were diſguſted 
with Themiſtocles, and charmed with Cime's 
mildneſs and candour. 

When the Per/ians were driven out of Greece, 
the 4::cnians appointed Cimon commander ot 
the fleet +. They had not yet the chief autho- 
rity among the ſtates of Greece, but were unde: 
the direction of Pauſanias and the Lacedæ mo- 
nians. Cimon began with encouraging his 
Citizens to 1 themſelves by their 
good diſcipline and their valour; and after- 
wards, when Pary/anias had formed the de- 
ſign of delivering up Greece to the king of 
Perſia, Cimon, by affording protection to 
thoſe whom he had injured, inſenſibly robbed 


In that naval engagement Themi/tecles de. 
feated the Per/ang. Ste the lite of 7 hemiſtecis: ; 
vol. 1. of this work. 

+ This was in the 470th year beſore Chriſt. 
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iim of the authority he had poſſeſſed a- 


nong the Greeks, 

It is ſaid that when Pauſanias was at By- 
zantinm , he became in love with a young 
ady of a noble family in that city, named 
Clonice, on which her parents dreading his 
cruelty, abandoned her to his embraces. 
Cleonice had ordered the ſervants to put out 
me lights, and approaching the bed filently 
and in the dark, unhappily ſtumbled upon 
he extinguiſhed lamp which ſhe overturned, 
When Pauſanias, who had fallen alleep, a- 
raking with the noiſe, imagined an aſſaſſin 
was coming to murder him, and ſnatching 
wp a poniard that lay by him, ſtabbed her 
to the heart, This accident filled him with 
horror; and he imagined that he was conti- 
mally haunted by her ſpectre, which inceſ- 
antly uttered theſe words: 


Go, meet thy doom, the juſt reward of guilt ; 
For vengeance never ſleeps when blood is ſpilt. 


This action filled all the allies with indig- 
nation, and therefore joining their forces to 
thoſe commanded by Cimon, they beſieged 
im in Byzantium: but he eſcaped from 


* Bjzantium was ſituated in the ſame ſpot 
on which Conſtantinople now ſtands. The rea- 
ler may ſee a particular deſcription of this city 


in The World Diſplay'd, vol. xi. p. 183, &c. 
i thence, 
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thence, and went to Heraclea *, where was i 


a temple in which the ſpirits of | 
were raiſed in order to 7 R 
Here he ſolemnly invoked Cleonice, and en. 
treated her to be reconciled ; on which ſhe 
appeared to him, and ſaid, When thou arriw| 
at Sparta, thou ſhalt be freed from all thy mij 
2 _ Hereby obſcurely foretelling h: 


C:zm 


* Heraclea, a ſea port town of Turky in 
Europe, which once gave law to Byzantium 
though it is now ſubject to it. It is ſituated 
on the Prepontis, ſixty miles ſouth-weſt of Con- 
Aantinople, It was then a great city; and it; 
amphitheatre, of which there are only ſome 
ruins remaining, was eſteemed one of the won- 
ders of the world, The reader may ſee an 2c- 
count of the preſent ſtate of this city in The 
World dijplayed, vol. xi. p. 179. 

A es bulk of mankind has been ſuperſtitions 

: ages, which has given room for the arttul 
and the avaritious frequently to take advan- 
tage of the weakneſs and folly of their fellow- 
2 Whoever has read the account ol 
g e — oracles in the New Pantheon, 
xd Tr. Boyſe, cannot have the leaſt doubt 

at this raiſing of the dead was an impoſition 
contrived and managed by the prieſts of the 
temple, and that Pau/anias was deceived by a 
pretended ſpectre; which, by the directon of 
the prieſts, gave au anſwer ſo dark, that what- 
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Cimon having encreaſed his forces by being 
joined by theſe allies, ſailed with them to 
Whrace, where the Perffans had taken poſſeſ- 
fon of Eicn, a town ſituated on the river Szry- 
uon, and infeſted the Greeks in that neighbour- 
hood. Having defeated thoſe Per/ians, and 
ſhut them up 1n the walls of the city ; he re- 


duced and drove out the Thracians of the ad- 


jacent country, from whence Elen was ſup— 
plied with proviſions, By this means the be- 
ſieged were reduced to ſuch ſtreights, that 
Butes, who commanded there for the king, 
thinking he could not ſurrender the place 
with honour, ſet fire to it, and burned him- 
ſelf, his friends, and his goods, in one com- 
mon flame. Cimon thus got poſſeſſion of 
Eion, but he acquired little plunder ; for the 
richeſt of the moveables were conſumed. 
However, the country being fertile and plea- 
fant, he gave it to the Athenians, and by 
their permiſſion erected three ſtatues of Mer- 
cry, with different inſcriptions in verſe in 
honour of this conqueſt. | 

Thus the Atheniaus became maſters of Zion 


ever was the event it might appear fulfilled. 
Pauſanias returned to Sparta, when the Lace- 
demonians reſolving to ſeize him, he fled to the 
temple of M;nerva upon this they ſtopped up 
the gates, and ſuffered him to be ſtarved with 
hunger; out juſt when he was ready to expire, 
they took him out through the roof; and he 


died immediately atter, 
and 
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and Amphipolis, where they planted colonies 
and aftz:wards alſo ſent a colony into the 
iſlaad of cyros *, which Cimon took in the 
following manner. The Dolepians, who were 
the ancient inhabitants, neglecting huſban. 
dry, had been long remarkable for their pi. 
racics, arc at lai even rifled thoſe who 
brought merchandize into their own ports: 
for ! nc werchauts of Theſaly, entering the 
harvour of Cteſum, they ſeized their goods 
and corned their perſons; but breaking out 
of priton, they went and demanded juſtice of 
the chief magiſtrates, who ſentenced the F £0- 
ple to pay a fine; but they thinking it un- 
reaſonable that it ſhould be paid by the pub- 
lic, required it from thoſe who had enriched 
themſelves by the plunder ; and theſe fearing 
they thould be obliged to reſtore what they 
had taken, wrote to invite Cimcn to take 
poſſeſſion of the place, promiſing to deliver 
it into his hands. Cimon having thus taken 
the town, expelied theſe pirates, and opened 
a trade into the /Zgean ſea, Afterwards hear- 
ing that Theſeus +, when he fled from Athen, 
took refuge in this iſland, where he was ain 
by king Lycomedes, he ſtrove to find where he 
was buried ; for an oracle had a little before 


 *® Sepros, now called Scire, is one of the 
Wands in the Archipelago, and is ſeparated from 
Negrepont, anciently Eulæa, by a channel about 
twenty miles broad. x | | 

- + gee the lite of The/eas, vol. i. of this 
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commanded the Athenians to bring home his 
he ſaſhes, and to honour him as an hero. At * 
jength, after diligent enquiry, Cimm found 


he | f ö | a 
re Dont the tomb, and having taken his relicks | | 
©. into bis own galley, brought them with great 

pi omp to hen, Soo years after The/eus left if | 


no ({rbat city. The people received them with 
the higheſt expreſſions of joy, and to perpe- 
tuate the remembrance of this event, founded 
ds Ta conteſt or prize for tragic writers, which 
became very famous. For Sophocles having 1 
of Jin bis youth brought his firſt play on the N 
lage, the Archen, or chief magiſtrate, ob- 
n. {ſerving that the applauſe of the ſpectators was 
b. divided, and that they entered into parties, 
would not caſt lots who ſhould be judges : 
but, when Cimon and the reſt of the generals 
who were ten in all, came in, he prevailed 
mY Jon them to decide the affair, and the prize 
or vas adjudged to Sephocics, which fo mortified 
en ſchhlus, that he ſoon after went to Sicily, 
ed | where he died of grief. 
_ Ton ſays, that when he was young, and 
had juſt returned from Chios to Athens, he 
in bappened to ſup with Cimon, at the houſe of 
be Laomedon. Cimon ſung very agrecably after 
re I ſupper, and was complimented. on that ac- 
count by the company: the converſation 
he Jen turned upon his actions, and after the 
moſt conſiderable had been mentioned, he 
obſerved they had omitted one, on which he 
moſt valued himſelf, for his addreſs, The 
Athenians and their allies having taken a- 
great number of. the Barbarian priſoners mn: 
1. YVor: IV. M Bjzans- 
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Byzantium and Seſtos, deſired him to diſtii. 
bute the booty; on which he placed all the 
captives naked 1n one lot, and all the rich 
ornaments of their dreſs in the other. The 
allies complained of this partition as unequal; 
but Cimon giving them the choice, they im- 
mediately took the purple robes, bracelets, 
and gold chains, while the Athenians had 
only for their ſhare a multitude of human 
creatures, naked and vnhrt for labour. Upon 
this Cimon was laughed at, for his ſuppoſcd 
ridiculous diviion. However, the rela- 
tions and friends of theſe priſoners came 
ſoon after from Phrygia and Lydia, and re- 
deemed them all at to high a price, that with 
the money ariſing from their ranſom, C:mon 
maintained his whole fleet four months, aſter 
which a confiderable ſum was left, and laid 
up in the treaſury of Athens. 

Cimon was now grown rich ; but he amaſſed 
wealth only to uſe it. His gardens and or- 
chards were always open both to traveller:, 
and the citizens in general, who might freely 
gather the fruit. His table was not ſerved 
with delicacics, but with plenty, and al! 
poor citizens were weleome to partake of his 
repaſts. ariftoile ſays, that this privilege 
only extended to the ward of Latia. When 
he went abroad, he was always attended 
with a number of well- dreſſed young men of 
his acquaintance; and if he met with an el- 
detly citizen in a poor habit, he ordered one 
of his retinue to change eleaths with him. 
He likewiſe enjoined his attendants to carr; 
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money about them, and if they met in the 
ſtreets any neceſſitous perſon who made a de- 
cent appearance, they privately conveyed 
ſome pieces into his hand. 

Thus C:on ſurpaſſed all the ancient Athe- 
nians in hoſpitality and beneficence : for tho? 
the Arhenians boaſt that the reſt of Greece owe 
to their anceſtors the method of ſowing corn, 
and the uſe of fire and water, yet Cimon, by 
keeping open houſe, and giving travellers 
leave to eat all the fruit which the ſeveral ſea- 
jons afforded, ſeemed to reſtore the commu - 
nity of goods which the poets ſay was main- 
tained in the golden age. This he was fo 
far from doing in order to render himſelf po- 
pular, that he conſtantly maintained the in- 
tereſts of the nobility, and both he and Ariſ- 
tiaes perpetually oppoſed Themiſtocles, when- 
ever he was for advancing the authority of 
the people beyond its joſt limits. While 
others enriched themſelves out of the pub- 
Ii: money, he kept his hands clean. Hence 
when Races a Perſian, who had revolted 
trom the king his maſter, took refuge at 
Athens, being continually accuſed before the 
people, he applied for redreſs to Cimon, and 
to gain his tavour, placed two cups at his 
door, the one full of ülver and the other of 
gold: but C.men on ſeeing them, afted him 
with a ſmile, Whether he would have him to 
be his mercenary or his friend; he replied, 
his friend. ** If fo, ſaid Cimon, take away 
this money; ſo; being your friend, I ſhall 
© yſe it, When I have occaſion for it.“ 
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1 + he allies of the Heben ans [C031 22 th err che. 
mies driven cut of the country, were deſicus 
of living in repo:e, and attending to the 
cultiv ation of their Jands; and therefore, 
though they till paid their contribution, they 
would neither ſend men nor gualleys. The 
other 4thenion genctrals ſtrove to force then 
to do this by proſecutions and fines; bur 
C:mon oblige 4 none of the (rre: * 70 90 V. 3} 0 
were not willing ; yet from thoſe v ko dcn. ne 
to be excuſed, he took money and veſlel; 
manned :; thus the allies became enervated *. 
indolence and luxury; while the 4:henicn., 
whom he teck by turns into his gal eys, and 
employed in all his naval expeditions, by 
being ſeverely diſciplined, and continua!ly 
began to be feared and flattered by 
the allies, who at laſt became their tributz- 
ries and flaves. 

No Grecian general ever gave ſuch a blow 
to the price of the Perſian monarchy a $ Ciiuc u. 
Aſter the Barbarians were driven out or 
Greece, he did not allow them time to breathe; 
but ſailed immediately after them, took their 
ſtrongeſt cities, and brought over all cheir al- 
lies, ſo that the king of Perſia had not one 
ſoldier leſt IN Aſia trom lonia * tO Pampry- 
lia +. 

Cimon, hearing that 4 Perſcan army * 
landed on the coalt of Pamphylia, and thut 


* A province of Mia Minor, or Navolia. 
+ Now a part of the province of Cariz:an/a 
in Alia Miner. 
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they had there a great fleet at ſea, firſt ſailed 
with 200 gallies towards the city of Pha/e- 
lis *, which, tho* inhabited by the Creeks, 
refuſed to quit the intereſts of Pera, and 
would not ſuffer him to enter the port. Up- 
on which he ravaged the country, and ad- 
vanced to the walls of tie city: but ſome 
ſoldiers of the iſle of Chios, who had hited 
under Cimon, being ancient friends to the 
inhabitants, ſhot arrows into the town, to 
which were faſtened letters, by which they 
prevailed on the citizens to join their forces to 
thoſe of Cimon, and to pay down ten talents, 

The Perſian fleet had anchored in the 
mouth of the river Euryimcdon, where they wait- 
ed for areinforcement of Phenician ſhips from 
Cyprus e but Cimon reſolving to prevent their 
joining, ranged his gallies 1n ſuch a manner, 
as to oblige them to come to an engagement, 
on which the Barbarians retired within the 
mouth of the river; but ſecing the Atheni- 
ans follow them, they met them, as Phane- 
Cemus ſays, with God ſail, or, according to 
Ephorus, with only 350: but after a ſhort en- 
gagement, they turned the prows of their 
vellels towards the ſhore, and leapt into the 
ſea, in order to join their land army, which 
lay on the coaſt, while the reſt periſhed 
with their veſiels, or were taken pliſonerz. 


* Phaſclis, which was a city of PamS7y.ia, 
is now called Flag da. 
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The number of their gallies was doubtleſs 
very great; for tho' many eſcaped from the 
fight, and many were ſunk, 200 fail were 
taken by the Ahenians. It was very ha- 
zardous to attempt a deſcent in ſight of the 
enemy, and to lead troops already fatigued 
by their late battle, againſt freſh forces much 
ſuperior in number: however, Cimon per- 
ceiving that the whole army were eager to 
engage the Barharians, thought proper to 


take advantage of the ardour of his ſoldiers, 


who were greatly animated with this firſt ſuc- 
ceſs. He accordingly landed, and they were 
no ſooner diſembarked, than ſhouting aloud, 
they ran furiouſly on the enemy, who ſtood 
firm, and ſuſtained the ſhock with great re- 
ſolution. The battle was extremely bloody, 
and many of the Athenians, moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed for their quality and courage, were lain : 
but at length, with much difficulty, they 
routed the Barbarians, took many priſoners, 
and ſeized their camp, which was filled with 
very rich ſpoils, 

Cimon having thus in one day gaited two 
victories, almoſt equal to thoſe of Sala 
and Platææ, to crown all, ſailed to meer the 
ſuccours coming from Cyprxs to the aſſiſtance 
ol the Perſians, which came in eighty Phor;- 
cian ſhips, and had not received any certain 
account of the former defeats. Theſe were 


_ alſo briſkly attacked, and the whole feet 


taken or ſunk, The ſucceſs of the Aena, 
in theſe ſeveral engagements ſo humbled tr 
King of Perſia, that he ſoon after concluded 
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that memorabloeace, by which he engaged 
that none of hiveſſels of war ſhould ſail be- 
yond the Cyaxer and Chelidonian iſlands“. 

The 4:henia raiſed ſo much money from 
the immenſe {fils taken by Cimor, that with 
only apart of tem they built the ſouth wallof 
the citadel, al fortified the city by two long 
wails which jned the city to the port. Ci- 
mon alſo adoied Athens with thoſe public 
places for corerſation and exerciſe, in which 
the Athenian afterwards took ſuch delight. 
He encompded the Forum with rome trees, 
and the Acaemy, which had before neither 
trees nor w:er, he embelliſhed with a de- 
lightfal grove adorned with fountains ; he 
made coverd walks, and laid out ground 
tor horſe am foot races. 

Ciman bing af:erwards informed that 
ſome Perſius had taken poſſeſſion of the 
Cher/oneſus, and called in the = le of Up- 
per Thraceto their aſſiſtance, he ſet fail with 
a ſmall nunber of ſhips: but tho' the Bar- 
barians depiſed a force ſo inconſiderable, he, 
with onl:; four veſſels, took thirteen of 
theirs, and having driven out the Per/ians, 
conquered the Thracians, and rendered the 
whole Cher/onc/er; ſubject to the Athenians, 

From thence he ſailed againſt the people of 
the iſland of Thajos, who had Welte, and 


Theſe iſlands or rocks are near the en- 
trance of the Zuxinge ſea, the firſt on the Euro- 
pra ſide, near Conſtanti naple, and the other 
oppoſite to it on the Aalic ſide. 
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having defeated them in maval engage 
ment, took thirty - three o their veſiele, 
ſtormed the town, and ſeized, for the vie vi 
the A4therians, all the gold ines on the 
oppoſite continent, and all tz country de- 
pendant on Thajos *, This migt have opencd 
him an eaſy paſſage into Macza ; but on his 
neglecting that opportunity, e was after- 
wards ſuſpected of having ben bribed by 
king Alexander, and p roſecutecby his enc- 
mies, but was acquitted by his jdges. 


The Tl afiens maintained the revolt with 
an almoſt unparallel'd reſolutio, and even 
made a law, that the firſt who ſluld propote 
concluding a treaty with the Atgefans, thou 
ſuffer death. The fieze laited hree years, 
during which the inhabitants ſuffred all the 
calamities of war. The women thaved wit! 
no leſs firmneſs than the men; for te befieged 
wanting ropes for their military engnes, all the 
women cut GIF tLeir hair, to iurnift materials 
for making them. At length the city was re- 
duced to the utmolt diſtrets by famme, which 
carried off a great number of the inhabitants, 


when Hegetorides, a Thafian, being deeply al- 


flicted at ſeeing ſuch multitudes of his tellow- 
citizens periſh, put a halter round hie neck, and 
preſenting himielf before the allenviv, cried, 
«« Countrymen, do with me as you plcaic,. bac 


if you do not ſpare me, let my death {a2 


«« thercſ of the people, and prevail cn you to 
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Cimon, while at Athens, always prevented 
the people's encroaching on the privileges of 
the nobility, and drawing ihe power into 
their hands. But while he was commanding 
the army abroad, the multitude, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Pericles, reverſed the ancient laws 
and cuſtoms, and withdrew the cognizance of 
moſt cauſes from the Aretpagus; ſo that all 
appeals being made to them, the government 
was reduced to a democracy. C:mor being 
returned to Athens, was deeply concerned at 
ſeeing the dignity of rhe ſenate trampled un- 
der foot, and therefore ſet every engine at 
work to reſtore it to its priſtine authority, 
and to revive the ariſtocracy as it had been 
eſtabliſhed under Cal/ifthenes, This made his 
enemies declaim againſt him with the greatejt 
vehemence : they revived the ſtories relating 
to him and his filter, and accuſed him of be- 
ing a drunkard, and of being too ſtrongly 
attached to the Lacedemonians. He was in- 
indeed, even from his youth, a favourer of 
the Sartans, by whom he was at that time 
countenanced in oppoſition to Themiſtecles, 
whom they then hated, and therefore endea- 
voured to raiſe Ci/non's credit and authority 


at Athens. Hence in his public ſpeeches, he 


< aboliſh the cruel law you have enacted, fo 
& contrary to your welfare.” Struck with theſe 
words, the Thafians aboliſhed the law, bur 
would not ſuffer it to coſt the life of ſo generous 
a citizen, they ſurrendered to the Athenians, 
whoſpared their lives. Poly@&nus Cin. lib. ii. & viti. 
fre- 
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frequently preferred the Lacedemonians to 
the Athenians, and when he would reprimand 
them for a fault, or incite them to emu- 
lation, would ſay, The Spartans would not ds 
thus. It is natural to ſuppoſe, that this 
highly diſguſted the Athenians, and pro- 
cured him much hatred and ill-will. But 
the calumnies by which he moſt ſuffered 

aroſe from the following cauſe. | 
In the fourth year of Archidamus, king of 
Sparta, there happened a moſt dreadful earth- 
quake in Laconia, in which the earth opened, 
and formed the moſt frightful abyſſes; the 
mountain of Taygetus, and thoſe near it, 
were ſo ſhaken, that their ſummits fell into 
the plains below; and the whole city of 
Sparta, except five houſes, was ſhattered to 
pieces, It 1s ſaid, that juſt before it be- 
gan, ſome young men were exerciling 
themſelves in the midſt of the portico, when 
a hare ſuddenly ſtarted out juſt by them, on 
which ſome of them, tho' naked and rubbed 
over with oil, ran after it in ſport : but 
no ſooner had they left the portico, than 
that building fell upon thoſe that were leit, 
and killed them all, Archidamus apprehend- 
ing from the preſent danger what might 
follow, and obſerving the citizens removin 
the moſt valuable of their effects, ordered 
the alarm to be ſounded, that they might 
immediately arm themſelves, and reſort to 
him. This ſtep ſaved Sparta; for the He- 
lats had aſſembled from the adjacent coun: 
try, in order to ſurprize the city, and to 
plunder 
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plunder thoſe who ſurvived the earthquake; 
but finding them in arms, and ready to re- 
ceive them, they retired to the other towns, 
and having drawn into their confederacy 
many of the neighbouriug people, openly 
made war on the Spartans, who therefore 
ſent to Athens to ſollicit ſuccours. 

Upon hearing this requeſt, Fphialtes de- 
clared that they ought not to aſſiſt a city that 
was rival to Athens; but leave it to its diſ- 
treſs, and trample on the pride of Sparta. 
But Cimon perſuaded the people to ſend him 
with a conſiderable relief; on which occa- 
ſion the Athenians are ſaid to have been moit 
affected with this part of his ſpeech. ** Suft- 
fer not Greece to be maimed by the loſs of 
* ſo conſiderable a member, nor your own 
« City to be deprived of her companion.” 

Cimon returned from ſuccouring the Lacedæ- 
monians; but ſoon after they ſent to deſire 
ſuccours againſt the Me/enians and Helots, 
who had ſeized upon I. hre. Yet when 
theſe were arrived under the command of 
Cimon, the Spartans being under apprehen- 
ſions from their reſolution and intrepidity, 

retended that they could do without them. 

he Athenians, enraged at this ill uſage, re- 
turned home, and venting their anger on all 
who had been favourers of the Spartans, up- 
on ſome ſlight pretence, baniſhed Cimon be 
ten years, 

In the mean while the Spartans reſolving to 
deliver Delphi from -the Phoceans, advanced 
to Tauagra, in Bavtia, on which the Athe— 
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nians marched againſt them. Cimon thinking 
himſelf diſpenſed from his proſcription, 
alſo went thither, intending to join his 
countrymen in oppoſing the Lacedameonians, 
and therefore ranged himſelf with thoſe of 
his own tribe: but his enemies cauſed him to 
be ordercd to retire, However, before he 
went away, he exhorted his companions, who 
as well as he were ſuſpected of favouring the 
Laceda monians, to ſhew their innocence, by 
behaving with the utmoſt bravery againf their 
enemies. Theſe ſoldiers, who were a hundred 
in number, fired by his words, demanded a 
complete ſuit of his armour, which they 
placed in the centre of their battalion, in 
order to have him in a manner before their 
eyes, and then forming themſelves into a 
cloſe body, charged the enemy with ſuch 
fury, that they were all cutoff, to the great 
regret of the Athenians, who. now repented 
that they had ſo unjuſtly accuſed them. Their 
reſentment again now ſubſided ; for being 
defeated in this battle, and fearing that the 
Sparlans would attack them in the ſpring, 
they recalled Cimon by a decree, which was 
propoſed and drawn up by Pericles himfelt : 
10 moderate in thoſe times we:e the reſent- 
ments and animoſities of the Atbenians, thut 
they always gave way to the public good; 
even ambition, the moſt ungovernable of all 
the paſſions, yielded to the neceſſities of the 
ſtate. . 8 
Cimon no ſooner returned, than he ſtifled 
to flame which was going to breaks eut' 
LID among 
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among the Greets, and reconciled the two 
cities. But findet theAthenians impatient un- 
der a ſtate of naction, and eager to encreaſe 
their glory by a war, he reſolved to lead 
them a great diſtance from home, againſt the 
common enemy, to prevent their having any 
opportunity, cr harbouring any deſign to at- 
tack their allies, Accordingly he equipped 
200 gallies, in order to make an attempt 
upon E ypt and Cyprus. With this fleet he ſet 
ſail, and having ſent ſixty of his ſhips toward 
Egypt, and with the reſt defeated the king of 
Perjia's fleet, he ſubdued all the cities of C.- 
prus, and even formed the deſign of ſubvert- 
ing the Perſian empire. "The rumour that 
Themiſtocles was to command againſt him, 
added freſh fuel to his courage. But it is 
generally ſail, that in the midſt of theſe 
projects he died of a ſickneſs at C tun, in the 
ile of Cyprus ; but others maintain, that he 
died of a wound he received in an engage 
ment with the Barbarians. A little before 
his death, he ordered thoſe about him to 
conduct the fleet back to Athens, and by no 
means to divulge the news of his death till 
they got thither ; and this order was to 
ſtrictly obſerved, that they returned home in 
ſafety, and neither their friends nor allies 
knew what had happened: whence P/4- 
demus obſerves, that the Grecian army was, as 
it were, conducted by Cimon thirty days 
after his deceaſe. | | 

But in C:z02 periſhed the good fortune of 
Greece; for after his death, the different fates, 

Vol. IV. N .. inſtead 
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inſtcad of uniting againſt their common ene. 
mies, became exaſperated againſt each other, 
and none interpoſed their good offices to pro- 
duce a reconciliation, This gave the Per 
ſians an opportunity of encreaſing their 
ſtrength, and involved the Greets in the 
deepeſt misfortunes, 

The Cimonian monuments at Athens ſhew 
that Cimon was interred there, yet the inha- 
bitants of Citium pay particular honour to a 
certain monument which they call the tomb 
of Cimon. 
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de j his mother rendered herſelf in- 
KIN x famous by the looſeneſs of her 
behaviour. While Lucullus was very young, 
he proſecuted Servilius the augur, who had 
been the accuſer of his father, charging him 
with corruption in the execution of his of— 
fice, This was conſidered as an act of ſingu- 
lar virtue; for the Romans conceived the 
' higheſt pleaſure at ſeeing young men eagerly 
purſuing offenders: but tho? this cauſe was 
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managed with ſuch animoſity, that ſeveral 
were killed on both üdes, Ser. 

Lucuilu: united arms with letters, and could 
expreſs him elf with equal fivency in the 
Gre:k and Latin tongues: on which account 
Sy//la dedicated his memoirs to him, as 
being more able than himſelf to reauce them 
into the form of a regular hiftory ; he admi- 
red and ſtudied the liberal ſciences, and one 
day diiccuriivg when young with Sienna the 
hiſtorian, and Hortenſius the lawyer, hc ot. 
fered to write a hiſtory of the Marfan war 
in verſe or proſe, and that in either Latin or 
Greek, as ſhould be determined by lot. The 
took him at his word, and the lot falling on 
the Greez, he performed his promiſe. He 
had beſides ſuch an extraordinary affec- 
tion for his brother Marcus, that tho? he was 
much older than he, he declined entering up- 
on any office till Marcus was of an 'age that 
would admit of his ſharing with him in the 
honours of the commonwealth ; at which 
the people were ſo pleaſed, that Lucullus, 
tho' abſent, was raiſed to the office of ædile 
with bis brother. | 

Lucullus gave early proofs of his valour and 
conduct in the Marfan war. Sylla admiring 
his conſtancy and mildneſs, always employed 
him in the moſt important affairs, one of 
which was the coining of money. for the 
greateſt part of that uſed in the Mithridatic 
war, was by him coined in the Peleponneſus, and 
was long current in the army by the name ot 
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Lucullian coin, Afterwards, when Sy had 
taken Athens, the ſupplies for his army being: 
cut off, by the enemy being maſters at ſea, Ly- 
callus was ſent into Lilya and Erypr to pro- 
cure ſipping ; when, tho' it was the depth 
cf winter, he put to ſea with only three ſmall 
Grecian veſſels, and as many Rhodian gallies, 
eſcaped the enemy's ſhips, and arrived ſafely 
at Cretz, He there gained over the Cretars 
to Sylla's party; and finding the C;renians * 
oppreſſed by tyrants, and ſuffering by a de- 
ſtructive war, he compoſed their differences, 
and regulated their government. Having 
ſettled affairs at Cyrene, he failed from thence 
io Egypt, but in his paſiage had the micfor- 
tune to loſe moſt of the ſhips he had bcen 


collecting. by their being taken by pirates. 


On his arrival at Alexandria, the roval 
navy ſplendidly adorned, left the port to 
meet him, and paid him the ſame compli- 
ments the king himſelf uſed to receive on his 
ieturn from a voyage. Ptclemy, who was 
then young, behaved to him with the greatef} 
kindneſs and reſpect, and appointed him an 
apartment and table in the palace, an ho- 
nour never before ſhewa to any foreign com- 
mander. And his appointments for defray- 
ing his expences was four times as large as 
any that had been ſettled on the like occa- 
hon. Lucullus, however, accepted of no 


* Cvrene is now called the territery of Ba- 
rea, which lies on the coaſt of Perbary, be— 
tween 7 ripe; and Erst. 

N 3 more 
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more than was abſolutely neceſſary, and re- 
refuſed the preſents that were offered him, 
tho' they were valued at above fourſcore ta- 
Jents. It is ſaid, that he neither went to ſee 
Memphis, nor any of the celebrated wonders 
of Egypt, thinking the gratification of cu. 
rioſity fitter for a man of no buſineſs than for 
him who left his commander in the trenches, 
Tho' Ptolemy refuſed to enter into an alliance 
with the Romans, for fear of drawing the 
war upon himſelf, he provided Lucully: 
with a fleet ſufficient to convey him to Cy- 
prus, and when he was r.ady to embark, that 
prince embracing him, preſented him a large 
and beautiful emerald ſet in gold. 
would have excuſed himſelf from accepting 
it, and only complied at laſt, becauſe Pis- 
lemy obſerved to him, that it was his own head 
which was engraved upon the ſtone. 

In this voyage Lucullzs collected a number 
of ſhips from all the maritime towns, ex- 
cept thoſe that gave harbour to the pirates, 
or were ſuſpected to be in their intereſt. Be- 
ing informed, on his arrival at Cyprus *, that 
the enemy waited for him under the promon— 
tories, he laid up the fleet, and ſent to de- 
fire the cities to ſupply him with proviſions, 
pretending that he ſhould winter there: but 
the wind no ſooner ſerved, than he ſuddenly 


An i{land in the Levant, of which ſee n 
deſcription in {he Nurld displayed, Vol. xii. 
p. 39. 
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embarked, and proceeding on his voyage, 
arrived ſafe at Rhodes, where, being furniſhed 
with more ſhips, he prevailed on the inhahi- 
tants of Coos *®, and Ci dos to join with him 
againſt the Samiars, He drove Mithridates's 
garriſon out of Che t, and ſeizing Epigo- 
ms, a tyrant who cruelly oppreſſed the Co- 
lophiaas, reſtored their liberties. Afterwards 
he had the honour of defeating Mithridates's 
fleet in two engagements : the firſt at Leckum, 
a promontory of Troas, and the other in the 
bay of Tenedos, After which he joined Sylla 
in the Cherſoncſus, as he was paſſing the 
e and brought timely aſſiſtance for 
tranſporting the army. 

A peace being concluded between Mithri- 
dates and the Romans, Syila laid a fine of 
20,000 talents upon Ma, and ordered Lucul- 
lus to levy and new coin the money; in 
which he behaved like a man of integrity, 
and ſhewed great moderation in the dif- 
charge of that odious employment. The 
Mitylenians declaring for Marius, Lucullus was 
very deſirous of making them ſenſible of 


* An iſland in the Archipelage, now called 
Stauchio, of which the reader may ſee a de- 
ſcription in The venct's Travels, inſerted in Tha 
World diſplayed, Vol. xii. p. 45. 

+ Chio or Chios, is a very fine iſland in the 
Archipelago, ot which ſee a very particular ac- 
count in the above entertaining work, Vol. Xii. 
P- 31, Oe. 
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their error; but finding that they were re- 
ſolved to perſiſt in their oppoſition, he de- 
feated them by fea, and then laid ſiege to the 
city, Some timeafter he embarked at noon 
day, in view of the town, and pretended to 
{ail for Elea; but it was no ſooner dark, than 


he tack'd about, returned without noiſe, 


and lay in ambuſh near the city. The next 
morning the citizens ſallied out in a diſorderly 
manner, and ran to pillage the camp : but 
Lucullus ſuddenly falling upon them, flew 
5000 who ſtood on their defence, and took 
60co priſoners, with an immenſe quantity of 
plunder, | 

Lucullus was ſo happy as to have no hand 
in the dreadful calamities, in which all 7raly 
was involved by the means of Marius and 
Syl/a: but tho' he continued in A4fia, he 
was as much in Sylla's favour as any of his 
other friends; for he not only dedicated his 
memoirs to him, but at his death left him 
guardian to his ſon, in preference to Pompey. 

Soon after Sylla's death, Lucullus was choſen 
conſul with Marcus Aurelius Cotta. At this 
time Lucius Quintus, the tribune, propoſed 
to abrogate the laws made by $;/la, endea- 
vouring by this means to diſturb the peace of 
the tate, which was now ſettled, but Lacullus, 
by his private remonſtrances and public ad- 
monitions, prevented his proſecuting his de- 
iign, Thus by his prudent and ſalutary 
concuct, he ſuppreſſed in its very beginning 
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an evil, that might have been attended With 
the moſt fatal con ſequences. 

About the ſame time news was recsived 
at Rome, that Ovi, the S80 vera 6 f 
Cilicia, was dead, on which many candidates 
appeared for that covernmeut, all of whom 
made their court to Cees, another tri— 
bune, who had the greateit influence of any 
man in the city; but was an enemy to Lu 

ulla, wiho deteſting bim ſor his ſcandalous 
lewdneſs and profiigate liſe, declared ope: 
war againſt him. Lucullus was however now 
reduced to have recou:iſe to his credit in the 
deſign he had formed of obtaining C:icia, 
He even ſooped ſo low as to pay his court 
to the miſtreis of Cethrous, To what degree 
is ambition capable of debafing the greateſt 
minds! Her name was Preca; the reigned 
abſolute] in the city; for nothing was done 
in it but by Cethegus, and the e was no accels 
to him, but by her means Lucullus made 
her preſents ; and the va nity and arrogance 
of Precia was ſoothed by ſeeing a conſul of 
ſuch merit as L. cullus i i. lore her protection: 
ſhe was therefore much pleaſed, and thought 
it an honour to ſerve him. The province 
of Cilicia was given to Lucullus by the people. 
and as he had foreſeen, he was charged with 
the war againſt M. thridates. Cotta, his cbl- 
league, was defirous of Haring in that em- 
ployment with him, a au wich much diti- 
culty prevailed on the ſenate to ſend him 
| wich 
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with a fleet to guard the Prepentis“, an 
defend Ruhla f. | F Frog 

Lucullus took only one legion out of Utal,, 
and on his arrival in Ala joined the other 
forces, of which lis army was to be com- 
poſed ; but theſe laſt had been long corrupt- 
ed by luxury and avarice. A part of them 
called Fimbrians, who had been a conſider. 
able time without a chief, were rendered 
headftrong and ungovernable, Theſe troops 
had by the command of Fimbria ſlain Flac- 
cus the Reman conſul, and had afterwards be- 
trayed Fimbria to S;/la ; but notwithſtanding 
their being an inſolent and lawleſs band, they 
were brave and expert in war. | 

The manner in which Mithridates made 
war at firſt, reſembled the declamations of 
the Sephiſts, which abound in pomp and or- 
nament more than in ſubſtance and ſolidity ; 


The Prepontis, or ſea of Marmora, ſepa- 
rates Europe from Aſia, and is 120 miles long, 
and in ſome places 40 broad. It has the Hell- 
pont, or Streight of the Dardanells on the 
touth-weſt, by which it has a communication 
with the Archipelago ; and the Baſphorus, or 
Streight of Con/?antinople on the northeaſt, by 
which it has a communication with the Euxine 
ſea. The reader may lee a farther account of 
the Propontis in The World dijplay'd, Vol. xi, 
p- 176, 

+ Bithynia was that part of Ha Minor, 


which lay near what is now called the Streights 
of Conſtantinople. 
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hence his army appea:ed ſplendid and mag- 
nificent, but was really of little ſervice, But 
a ſignal defeat had taught him wiſdom ; ſo 
that, on the renewal of the war, he reduced 
his forces into a well martiaPd army, formed 
leſs for ſhew than ſervice, and laid aſide all 
the armour adorned with gold and precious 
ſtones, which he now conlidered rather as the 
wealth of the conqueror than a ſecurity to 
thoſe who wore it. He furniſhed his ſol- 
diers with ſwords formed like thoſe of the 
Remans, and with ſolid and ſubſtantial ſhields. 
Inſtead of having his horſes magnificently 
harnaſſed, he took care to have them ſtrong 
ahd well trained. His foot amounted to 
120,000, and his cavalry to 16,000; beſides 
he had 100 chariots, armed with long ſcythes, 
and each drawn by four horſes, His fleet was 
not encumbered, as before, with gilded pa- 
vilions, baths, and ſumptuous apartments 
for women, but ſtored with all ſorts of of- 
fenfive and defenſive weapons, and provided 
with money to pay the ſoldiers, In this 
formidable manner he invaded Bithynia, 
where the cities joyfully opened their gates 
to him: for almoſt all the cities of Ma were 
cruelly oppreſſed by the Roman publicans and 
uſurers: but Lucullus exhorting thoſe har- 
pies to be more compaſſionate and reaſon- 
able, compoſed the minds of the people, and 
prevented a ſedition that was ready to break 
out on every ſide, | 
In the mean time Cetta prepared to give 
battle ro Mirhridatet: for being informed 
that 
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that Lucullus was already advanced as far a8 
Plr,gia, he was eager to come to an engage 
ment, in order to deprive his colleague of 
ſraring in the honour of the victory: but he 
had the misfortune to be defeated both by 
ſca and land. In the naval engagement he 
loſt fixty ſhips, with all the men 'on board: 
by land he not only loſt 4000 men, but was 
jorced to ſiy to Chalcedon, where he was be- 
neged, and had no reſource but in him 
„hom he intended to deprive of the vic- 
tory, 

Lucullus's ſoldiers highly reſented Cerra's 
not only ruining himſelf, and thoſe who 
were with him by his folly and raſkneſs, but 
bis depriving them of a victory, which by ſtay- 
ing till they came, might have been obtained 
without dange; and there fore ſome of them 
preſſed Lucullus to give himſelf no concern 
about that imprudent general; but march 
without delay into the territories of Mithri- 
dates. But Lucullus addreſſing the army in a 
ſpeech, declared, tnat he had rather ſave one 
Foman than be maitcr of all the wealth of 
te ENEMY. He accordingly ma: ched againſt 
1 ahem with 30, co ſcet, and 2coo 
Larullas no ſooner arrived within ſight of 
the enemy; than being aftoriihed at their 
numbers, he reſolved, if pofible, to avoid 
HEINE, and to {p;n out the war, In the 
wean dme, M. Marius, whom Sertorius Had 
ent tipo Sum to Mithridates, in quality 9? 
ö procontet, having advanced near : 
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of Lucullus, in order to force him to a bat- 
tle, the latter could not retuſe the dehance. 
But when they were jult ready to engape, they 
were prevented by a ſurprizing phznome- 
pon. On a ſudden the ſky ſeemed to open, 
and a great mals of fire fell between the two 
armies, in form reſembling a tun, and in co- 
lour like melted ſilver in a blaze. This fo 
terrified the tvwo armies, that they ſeparated 
251f by conſent. 

Lucullus ſtil! purſued his ſirſt plan; for he 
was convinced, that no magazines were ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport for a couſiderable time ſuch 
an innumerable muititude as Mithridates had 
in his army“; but that he might act with 
the greater certainty, he cauſed a priſoner to 
be ſet before him, whom he aſked how many 
comrades he had in his meſs, and what quan- 
tity of corn he had left in his tent. A fecond 
and a third he examined in the {ſame man— 
ner, and then comparing their anf{wers to— 
gether, diſcovered that in three or four days 
Mithridates would be in want of proviſions, 
This confirmed him in his reſolution to ſpin 
out the time; and in the mean while he 
cauſed his own camp to be plentifully ſup- 
plied with proviſions, that he might be at 
leiſure to take advantage of the enemy's ne- 
ceſſities. 

This had the deſireJ effect. MIt hbridates 
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endeavoured to ſurprize Cyzicum *, which 
had ſuflered extremely in the late engage— 
ment near Chalcedon, it having loſt 2000 men, 
and ten ſhips. The king of Pontus, the bet. 
ter to conceal his defign from Lucullus, be- 
gan his march in a very dark and rainy night, 
and proceeded with ſuch expedition, that by 
dn lroak he arrived before the place. Lu- 
cullus, on being informed of this motion, im- 
mediately followed him, and encamped near 
a village called ZYracea, a convenient pol! 
that gave him the command of all the paijes 
through which the enemy's proviſions mull 
paſs. This circumitance inſured his ſucceſs, 
of which he was ſo ſenſible, that as ſoon as 
his ſoldiers had intrenched their camp, he 
told them in a chearſul ſpeech, that in a few 
days he would ſecure them the victory with- 
out loſs of blood. 

Mithridates formed ten camps by land round 
the place, and cauſed his fleet to block up thc 


* This city, which was one of the fineſt an 
moſt important of A4/a, was ſituated in an 
iland of the Prepenlie, about 20 leagues in 
circumference, and io near the main land, that 
it as joined to it by to bridges. The city 
was not only adorned witch ſine buildings, but 
Was well tortitied, and provided veith tio ar 
nals, which contained eyery thing neceflur, 
for a vigorous detence. 
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ftreight that ſeparated the ifland from the 
continent. The inhabitants were reſolved to 
hold out till the laſt extremity; but what 
gave them moſt concern, was their hearing 
no news of Lucullus, though his army was 
within ſight of the walls: but they were 1m- 
poſed on by Mithridates's troops, who ſhew- 
ing them the Romans encamped on the hills, 
told them they were Medes and Armeuiaus, 
whom Tigranes had ſent to the affiſtance of 
Mithridates. Theſe words made them loſe 
all hopes; for they thought themſelves hem- 
med in on every fide, and all the country 
ſeemed covered with the enemy ; ſo that they 
had no proſpe& of relief, even though Lu- 
cullus himſelf ſhould come to their affiſtance. 
While they were under this anxiety, a ſoldier 
got into the place, and aſſured them that La- 
cullus lay within view; but this did not en- 
tirely diſpel their fears; for they apprehend- 
ed it was done only to keep up their ſpirits. 
But juſt at that initant arrived a boy who had 
been taken priſoner by Mithridates, and had 
eſcaped into the city. They immediately 
aſked him where Laucullus was; on which he 
began to laugh, imagining they jeered him ; 
but when he found they were in earneſt, he 
pointed with his finger to the Roman camp, 
which revived their hopes, and animated 
them with freſk courage. 

In the mean time 1M:thridates continued 
the ſiege with vigour ; Nicomedes the Thefſa- 
lian, a famous engincer, inventing many 

O 2 Wonder- 
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wonderful machines to * facilitate the taking 
of the city: but a ſtorm aroſe in the night, 
and deſtroyed all thoſe pieces of art. Mean 
while the confidence of the Cyzicenians was 
encreaſed by ſeveral circumſtances, which 
made them imagine, that the gods declared 
in their favour; and they ſoon received the 
greateſt adiantage from the famine which 
prevailed in the army of the befiegers. Of 
this Mithridates was ter tome time ignorant; 
but at length the evil became fo prefiirs, 
that it was abſolutely neceTary to ap prize 
him of it, when finding that his men were 
ready to periſh for want «ft food, and that 
they were forced to feed on hvman fleſh, he 
was {truck with terror and conſternation, and 
h's ambition inſtantly varniſhed. Lacullus had 
ſo effectually ſecured the avenues, that it was 
impoſible for him to receive anv of his con- 
voys ; therefore watching his opportunity, 
while Lucullus was beſieging a fort, he de— 
tached aimolt all his horie, with all the foot 


* Among theſe machines were towers of 
difterent magnitudes, and one in particular 100 
cubits high, trom which rote another tower, 
that diicharged ſtones, fire, and clouds of darts; 
and cn the ſide next the fea, were two galleys 
of five beaches ot oars, ſupporting a tower, to 
which a flying bridge was fixed, ready to be 
thrown upon the wall when at a ſmall diſtance 
from it. 
that 
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that could be ſpared, to fetch proviſions 
flom Bithynia. 

Lucullus being informed of this motion, 
returned to the camp, and early the next 
morning purſued them with ten cohorts, and 
ſome of his cavalry; though the weather 
was very tempeiuous, and the ſnow fell in 
great quantities, he continued his march, 
and overtaking the enemy near the river Ryn- 
dacus, attacked and defeated them; a very 
great number were ſlain, and the Romans 
took 15,000 pritoners, booo horſes, and 
beaſts of burthen without number: with all 
which Lucullus returned to his camp, paſiing 
by the enemy's intrenchments. 

On this ill ſucceſs the king of Pontus re- 
ſolved on immediate flight: and to divert the 
attenticn of Lacullus, ordered Ariſtonicus, who 
commanded his fleet, to ſteer to the coaſt of 
Greece; but juſt as he was ready to ſet fail, 
he was betrayed by his own men, and del1- 
vered up to Lucullus, together with 10,000 
rg of gold, which he was to take with 

im in oider to corrupt part of the Reman 


army. Upon this Mirhridates inſtantly fled 


by ſea, while his generals marched with the 
army by land. But Lucullus coming up with 
them near the river Granicrs, attacked and 
ſlew 20,000 of them on the ſpot, and made 
a prodigious number of priſoners. In this war 
Mzi!thridates is ſaid to have loſt near zoo, ooo. 


men, including the ſervants and others who 
followed the army. 
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Lucullus afterwards entered Cyxicum, where 
he was received with the higheſt demon- 
{trations of reſpe& and joy“. He thence 
{failed into the Hellz/5ont, in order to aſſemble 
the ſhips, and form a conſiderable navy. As 
he was coaſting along, he ſtopt at Troas, 
where he was informed, that thirteen of A- 
th idates's galleys were ſeen at a ſmall diſ- 
tance; on which he immediately ſet ſail, and 
took them all, after having killed 1/dorus 
their admiral. After this he proceeded in 
ſearch of ſome other veſſels, which then lay 
at anchor. On his approach, the officers of 
the enemy cauſed them to be haul'd aſhore, 
and from their decks very much incommoded 
the Romans, who were unable to attack them; 
but at laſt diſcovering a landing-place, Lu- 
cullus, v.ith great difficulty put on ſhore ſome 
of his beſt troops, which falling on the ene- 
my's rear, killed many of them, and forced 
the reſt to ſtand out to ſea ; but crowding all 
outin great hurry and confuſion, they either 
fell foul of one another, or were driven on 
the beaks of Lucullus's ſhips. A great num- 
ber of the enemy were flain, and among the 
priſoners was Marius, whom Sertorivs had 
ſent to the aſſiſtance of Mithridates. He had 
bu: one eye, and before the engagement, Lu- 
cullus had given ſtrict orders to his troops to 


The Cyzicenians to cternize their grati- 
tude, even inſtituted feſtivals in honour of La- 
cullus, Which they named Lucullea. 
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kill no one-eyed man; for he was deſirous of 
putting Marius to an ignominious death. 

Lucullus now haſted in purſuit of Mithr:- 
dates,whom he was in hopes of finding block'd 
up in Bithynia by Voconius, whom he had 
ſent with ſome ſhips to Nzcomedia *, to ſtop 
him in his flight: but Voconius loitering in 
Samethracia to perform ſome religious cere- 
monies, Mithridates made his er and 
reached Pontus before Lucullus could come 
up with him. In his retreat a ſtorm diſ- 
perſed his fleet, and ſunk many of his 
ſhips, ſo that the coaſt was covered with 
wrecks and dead bodies, which by the 
violence of the ſtorm had been driven 
aſhore. The king himſelf was on board a 
ſhip of burden, which being unable to wea- 
ther out the ftorm, he was forced to truſt to 
the mercy of a piratical crew, by getting in- 
to their veſſel, which beyond his hopes, land- 
ed him in Heraclea t, a city of Pontus. 

About this time the ſenate decreed Lucullus 
3000 talents t for fitting out a fleet, and to 
put an end to the war; but he himſelf wrote 
to inform them, that with oaly the ſhips of 
the allies, he ſhould be able to conclude the 


* See a deſcription of the preſent ſtate of this 
fine city, in The Worid Diſplay'd, vol. xi. 
p. 177. 

+ The reader may alſo ice this city deſcribed 
in the ſame entertaining work, vol. xi. p. 179. 

About 459,000 |, ſterling. 
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war. Many in the army now endeavovred 
to perſuade Lucullus to repoſe for ſome time 
on ns laurels ; but inſtead of liſtening to 
their advice. he paſſed through Bithynia and 
Galatia, and entered Pontus. In this expe 
dition he at firſt ſuffered ſo much from hs 
ſcarcity of proviſions, that he forced 30,0 : 
Galatians to follow the army, each 2 8 
Bars . medimnus of wheat on his ſhoulders, 
Re and ſabduing every place 
gh Which he paſſed, he at laſt found 

ſuch plenty, that an ox was fold in the cam 
for one drachma *, and a ſlave for four; _ 
the reſt of the plunder was reckoned as + 
thing, there being no opportunity of ſelling 
it, where every man had more than was fat. 
ficient. But as they extended their incurſions 
as far as Themiſcyra, and the plains watered 
by the 7 hermoden, the ſoldiers com; lained 
that while he ravaged the county Fo tool: 
all the cities by czpi:ulation, fo that they had 
no opportunity to enrich themſelves by ſeizing 
* and filver. “ He leaves Anmiſus, aid 
4 ys a rich and opulent city, unable tv 
Ss 115 a regutar lege, and we are to br 
# wy, into the Gelerts of the Chal.laans and 
4 eerenians in queſt of Mithridates.“ La- 
cullas deſpiſed theſe murmurs, of which le 
did not then foreſce the conſequence: and 
thought himſelf more obliged to juſtit, his 
22 to thoſe Who charged dim 1 a 
ollowing 2zthridatcs cloſe enough, com- 
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plaining, that by amuſing himſelf in a 
country whe e there was nothing of im- 
portance to be done, he gave that prince 
time to ſtrengthen himſelf, and to aſtemble 
freſh forces. This is exactly what I 


«< 
cc 
cc 


want, ſaid he, that Mithridates being a- 
ain at the head of a numerous army, may 
be willing to face us, and not fly at our 
approach. Don't you ſee that there are im- 
menſe deſarts behind him? Caucaſus is 
within his reach, whoſe paſſes and hol- 
Jows may h:de and ſhelter a thouſand kings 
from our purſuit, ſhould they deſire to con- 
ceal themſelves and decline fighting. Be- 
ſides, Mithridates is now at Cabira; from 
whence in a few days march he may arrive 
in. {rmenia, of which Tigranes his ſon- in- law 
1s king. That princc, the moſt powerful of 
Aſia, and whoie empire extends from the 
trontiers of Parthia to Paleſtine, ſeeks only 
an occaticn for making war on us: and 
with what more ſpecious pretext can we 
ſupply him, than that of defending a prince, 
his ally, who implores his protection? 
Who can doubt, but if we reduce Mithri- 
dates to extremities, he will throw him 
ſelf into the arms of Tigranes. Shall we 
ſhew him a reſource from which he may 
find aid for oppoling us? Inſtead of al- 
lowing him time to raiſe forces, we ſhall 
only | Ka to deal with the Cappadecians 
and Tibarenians, whom we have ſo often 
conquered, and not with the Medes and 
Armenians, of whom we know rothing.” 
From 
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From theſe motives, Lucullus inveſted A. 
miſus, which he rather blocked up, than be- 
ſieged in form; and when the winter was 
over, left Murena before the place, and 
marched againit Mithridates, who was en- 
camped in the plains of the Cabiri, where he 
waited for tue Romans at the head of 40, coo 
foot, and 4000 horſe, in whom he placed 
his principal confidence; and having paſſed 
the river Lycus, offered them battle. The 
firſt engagement was between the cavalry, in 
which that of Lucullus had the diſadvantage. 
Among the priſoners was Pomponius, a Roman 
officer, who being brought before Mithri— 
dates, that prince ſeeing him dangerouſly 
wounded, ſaid, If I take care of thee, and 
„get thee cured, wilt thou be my friend 
« for the future?” * Yes, anſwered he, if 
thou wilt be at peace with the Romans, 
otherwiſe I muſt be thine irreconcilable 


* enemy.” Bold as this ſpeech was, M. 


thridates, inftead of being offended, admired 
his virtue. 

Though Lucullus thought the plains unſafe, 
on account of the ſuperiority of the enemy's 
horſe, he did not dare to remove up to the 
high lands, the way to which was long and 
difficult. While he was under this perplex- 
ity, ſome Greeks who had concealed them- 
ſelves in a cave, where ſome Roman ſoldiers 
happened to find them, were brought before 
him: when the eldeſt of theſe, named Arte 
midorus, undertook to conduct Lucullus to 2 
fate advantageous poſt, where was a on 
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that commanded the plains. As ſoon as it 
was dark, Lucullus marched with his army, 
having firſt Iighted many fires in his camp. 
He proceeded through the narrow paſſes 
without danger, and the next morning the 
enemy ſaw his army commodiouſly encamped 
in ſuch a manner, that they could not force 
him to fight, contrary to his inclinations, 
and yet whenever he thought proper to en- 
gage, he would have the advantage of the 
ground. 

While both Lucullus and Mithridates were 
undetermined about fighting, it 1s ſaid that 
ſome of Mithridates's ſoldiers unharbouring a 
ilag, hunted him, and being perceived by the 
Romans, they ſallied out and croſſed them in 
the chace. This produced an obſtinate en- 
gagement, in which both ſides were ſupport- 
ed by freſh troops detached from the two 
armies, till Mzithridates's party prevailed. 
'The Romans in the camp then beholding 
from their entrenchments the flight of their 
companions, were filled with ſhame and in- 
dignation, and running to Lucullus, preſſed 
him to lead them out, and give the ſignal for 
battle: but he rather choſe to make them 
ſenſible of the advantage of the preſence of 
a fKilful general, even in the moſt ſudden and 
deſperate caſes. He therefore ſtrictly com- 
manded them to keep within their trenches, 
and deſcending in perſon into the plain, com- 
manded the firſt fugitives he met to turn 
back with him : they did fo, and the reſt 
following their example, they rallied, oo 

oon 
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ſoon driving back the enemy, purſued them 


to their camp. Lucullus on his return ordered 


thoſe troops to undergo the ignominious pu— 
niſhment provided by the Roman diſcipline 
for thoie who fly in an engagement: that is, 
they were obliged to dig a trench twelve feet 
deep in their looſe tunics, in the view of the 
reſt of the army. 

In Mithridates's camp was at this time a 
perſon of great power among the Dardaiians, 
a barbarous people near the lake Miezectis ; he 
was called Olthacis, and was rematkable fer 
his ſtrength and courage, his prudence and 
ſagacity, and his pleaſant, affable and cour- 
teous behaviour. This man promiſed A- 
thridates that he would kill Lucullus, Bis 
zeal was commended, and he went over to 
Lucullus, by whom he was received with all 
the maiks of eſteem and reſpet, his name 
being well known in the Roman army, Lu- 
cullus was fo pleaſed with his ſagacity, C1l:- 
gence and addreſs, that he admitted him to 
his table, and into his council. Olthacus at 
length thinking he had an opportunity of 
putting his defign in execution, ordered his 
ſervants to lead his horſe out of the camp; 
and while che ſoldiers weite at noon refreſhing 
themſelves, went to the general's tent: but 
ſleep, which has deſtroyed ſo many captains, 
ſaved | ucullus. Menedemus, one of the ofi- 


cers of his bedchamber, ſtanding at the 
door, told Olthacus, that he muſt not diftu:b 
him; for after long watching and hard la- 
bour, he was laid down to take ſome repoſe. 

| Olihacus 
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O!rharns inſiſted on ſeeing him, under the 
pretence of having ſome important affair to 
communicate; but the officer replying, that 
yothing was more important than the ſafet 
of Lucullus, thruſt him away; on which Ol- 
thacus, being afraid that he was ſuſpeRed, 
took horſe, and returned to M:thridates. 
Lucullus ſome time after ſent Sornatius with 
ten cohorts to cover a convoy, when Mithri- 
dates ſending Menander, one of his generals, 
to attack him, Sornatius killed that officer, 
with a great number of his men, and put the 
reſt to light. A few days after Lucullus diſ- 
patch d Adrianus with a conſiderable force on 
the fame occaſion, on which Mithridates ſent 
after him Myro and Menemachus, with a large 
body of horſe and foot; but only two preſons 
returned to the camp, all the reſt being cut 
off by the Romans : Mithridates endeavoured 
to conceal this loſs; but 4d-ianus paſſing by 
the camp with many waggons full of corn, 
and other booty, threw that prince into con- 
ſternation, and made him reſolve inſtantly to 
depart. The principal officers belonging to 
Mishridates began to convey away their goods, 
but not allowing the ſoldiers the fame privi- 
lege, they thronged in a tuinultuous manner 
to the gates, plundered the baggage, and 
killed thoſe who had the charge of it. A- 
mong others, one of the king's heutenants 
was flain for the ſake of his purple robe, 
and a prieit was trodden to death. Mithri— 
dates himſelf preſſed out with the crowd, 
without having either a horſe or a ſervant to 
Tub: iy; P attend 
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attend him; till one of his eunuchs ſecing 
him hurried along in the general torrent, diſ- 
mounted, and gave him his horſe. By this 
time the Remans had advanced ſo near, that 
he was on the point of being taken, and he 
owed his ſafety only to their avarice. They 
had almoſt come up with him, when one 
of the mules, laden with that king's trea- 
ſures, ſtepped into the road between him and 
them, either by accident, or by the King's 
order; when the ſoldiers quitting the purſuit, 
and quarrelling about the plunder, ſuffered 
the king to cſcape. Nor did the avarice of 
the ſoldiers ſtop here, Call gratus, the king's 
principal ſecretary, being taken, Lucullus order- 
ed him to be conducted to the camp, and there 
ſafely kept; but thoſe who had the charge of 
him, being informed that goo pieces of gold 
were quilted in his girdle, murdered him for 


the ſake of the money; yet Lucnilus allowed 


them the plunder of the king's camp. 
Afterwards Lucullus took the city of Ca- 
gira, and ſeveral other towns and fortreſſes, 
in which were great treaſures, He found the 
priſons crouded with Crecian captives, and 
with the near relations of Mzithridates, whom 
that prince had ordered to be confined. As 
theſe unhappy perſons had long conſidered 
themſelves as dead to the world, the liberty 
towhich they were now reſtored, by the favour 
of Lucullus, ſeemed leſs a deliverance than a 
new life.* In one of the caſtles was Ny/a, 
ſiſter to the king. This was to her a happy 
Captivity ; for the was ſet at liberty by the 
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conqueror, while the king's wives and his other 
filters, who thought themſelves ina place of 
ſafety, near the city of Pharnacia, died a 
violent death, Mithridates ſending Bacchidas 
the eunuch thither, with orders to diſpatch 
them. 

Among theſe unfortunate women were 
two of the king's unmarried filters, Roxana 
and Statira, who were about forty years old ; 
and two of his wives, both [onians, one of 
Miletus, named Monima, the other of Chios, 
called Berenice. The former was celebrated 
throughout all Greece, for the King haviog en- 
tertained a violent paſſion for her, had en- 
deavoured by all poſlible means to obtain 
her for his miſtreſe and even at one time 
offered her a preſent of 15,000 pieces of 

old ; but ſhe rejected all his offers, till he 
had agreed to marry her, and ſending her a 
diadem, declared her queen: but from that 
time ſhe bewailed the beauty, which, in- 
ftead of a tender huſband, had procured her 
an imperious maſter, who, inſtead of allow- 
jag her to enjoy the comforts of a family, 
and of conjugal ſociety, had confined her far 
from Greece, where the was deprived of the 
real pleaſures ſhe had known 1a her native 
country. 

On Bacchidas's arrival, he let theſe prin- 
ceſſes know the orders he had received from 
Mithridates, and allowed them to chuſe what 
death they liked beit. Menima now took the 
diadem from her head, and tying it about her 
neck, endeavoured to hang herſelf; but it 
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proved too weak, and broke. When crying, 
„ Accurſed fillet, art thou uſeleſs to me even 
« in this;” ſhe threw it from her, and ſp t- 
ting upon it, held out her neck to Bacchidas. 
Berenice had prepared poiſon, and at her 
mcther's deſire gave her a part; but the due 
being too ſmall for both, the daughter re- 
mained long in great agonies, till Bacchicas, 
being in haſle, ſtrangled her. One of the 
unmarried ſiſters, it is ſaid. cn drinking the 
poiion, uttered the bittereſt curſes. But & - 
tira behaved with great dignity, commend- 
ing her brother, who when himſelf was in 
danger was not unmindful of them, but 
took care they ſhould die without ſhame or 
diſgrace, 

Theſe murders gave Lucullus, who was 
a man of humanity, cieat concern. He 
marched as far as Talauri, where being in- 
formed that Mithridatcs had left that city 
four days before his arrival, and had entered 
the dominions of Tigranes, he returned back. 
He then ſubdued the Chal/dzans and Tibare- 
nians, and took the towns and fortreſſes in 
leſſer Armenia, after which he ſent Af pius to 
require Tigranes to deliver up Mithriaatts. In 
the mean time Lucullus went to Amiſus, the 
ſiege of that city being ſtill continued. This 
long defence was entirely owing to the bra- 
very and ſkill of Callimachus, the governor, 
who being an excellent engineer, gave the 
Romans a great deal of trouble: but Lacallas 
giving orders for a vigorous attack, when it 
was cuſtomary for the garriſon to quit the 
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works, in order to refreſh themſelves, he 
made himſelf maſter of a part of the wall, 
Callimachus then ſeeing the place no longer 
tenable, left it; but firſt ſe: it on fire, either 
to ſecure his flight, or to deprive the Rom 
of the plunder. Lucullus, grieved at behold- 
ing the deſtruction of ſo fine a city, command- 
ed his men to extinguiſh the flames : but 1n- 
ſtcad of obeying his orders, they all demand- 
ed the plunder, at the ſame time ſhouting 
aloud, and claſhing their arms : on this he 
was forced to — * the city to them, which 
he did, with the hopes that this might be a 
means of preſerving it from the fire; but 
he was deceived ; for the ſoldiers ſearching 
every where with torches in their hands for 
concealed treaſures, ſet fire themſelves to 
the houſes that had not yet been injured by 
the flames. 

Lucullus the next day entered the city, when 
beholding the terrible deſolation, he burſt 
into tears, and ſaid to his friends, ** I al- 
«© ways thought Sylla the happieſt of men, 
«© but never admired his good fortune io 
much as I do now. He had a mind to fave 
« Athens, and was able to do it; but lam ſo 
„ unhappy, that while I am ambi:ious of 
« ;miratin him, I become like Mummius 
He till ed to ſave as much of the 
City as poſſible, and ſome rain contributed to 
extinguiſh the flames. Before his departure, 


* Mummius had about eighty years before 
deſtroyed Corinth, 
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he in a great meaſure repaired the ruins, 
kindly received all the inhabitants who were 
willingtoreturn,and eſtabliſhed as many Greeks 
as had a mind to hve there, allowing the city 
120 furlongs for its territories. Amiſus was 
a colony ſettled by the At henians in the time of 
their greateſt proſperity : hence. thoſe who 
choſe to quit Athens, on account of the ty- 
ranny of Arifton, had fled thither, not ex- 
pecting that the evils, for which they left their 
own country, would purſue them to the aſy- 
lum they had come ſo far to ſeek. To as 
many of theſe as ſurvived, Lucullus gave 
cloaths; to each perſon he alſo gave 200 
drachmas *, and ſent them home to Athens. 
Lucullus being now at leiſyre from the af- 
fairs of war, went to viſit the cities of Aja, 
which had ſuffered inexpreſſible calamities 
from a total neglect of law and juſtice. The 
fine of 20,000 talents laid on them by Sylla, 
had made way for an infinite number of ex- 
tortions and oppreſſions of the Roman publi- 
cans and uſurers. The people had been 
forced to ſell privately the handſomeſt of their 
ſons and ky 2 daughters, and publickly to 
expoſe to ſale the holy offerings of their 
temples, the images and pictures of their 
deities, and at length to become ſlaves to 
their creditors. Even this feemed a relief; as 
their former condition was infinitely more cruel 
and inſupportable ; for they were thtown in- 
to priſons, put to the torture, expoſed naked 
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in ſummer to the ſcorching beams of the 
ſun, and in winter plunged in ſnow or mire. 
To remedy theſe evils, Lacullus began with 
reducing the intereſt to the rate of one per 
cent *. He next cancelled all the debts where 
the intereit due amounted to more than the 
principal, But the moſt conſiderable regu- 
lation was, that the creditor ſhould receive 
only a fourth part of the debtor's income, 
and that thoſe who had exacted intereſt upon 
intereſt, ſhould forfeit both the principal and 
intereſt. By his regulations the debts were 


cleared in four years, and the eſtates that 


had been mortgaged returned to the owners : 
yet theſe inſatiable uſurers ſtill received double 
their principal ſum ; but by creating intereſt 
upon intereſt, they had raiſed the debts to ſix 


times that amount, and pretended, that 


120,000 talents + were due to them, 
Hence the publicans and uſurers, being 


thus deprived by Lucullus of their enormous 
profit, loudly complained that he had done 
them the greateſt injury, and carrying their 


complaints to Rome, found mercenary plead- 


ers there ready to undertake their cauſe; and 


as many of the principal perſons in the ſtate 


had borrowed money of them, they had a 
very powerful intereſt. But Lucullus deſpiſing 
their clamours, indulged the delight of be- 
ing inceſſantly bleſſed by the ſtates he had ex- 


That is, one per cent. per month, which 


was the legal intereſt at Rome. 


+ About eignteen millions ſterling. 
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tricated from miſery. The fame of his juſtice 
and humanity even ſpread into the neigh- 
bouring provinces, who all envied the hap- 
pineſs ot thoſe who had ſuch a governor. 

Appius Cledius, brother to Lucullus's wile, 
had been ſent ambaſſador to Tigranes, and 
truſting to the guides provided by the coun- 
try, was led round through the remote pro- 
vinces; but being at lait made ſenſible of 
their treachery, he diſmiſſed theſe barba- 
rians, and leaving that long and deceitful 
road, ſoon paſſed the Euphrates, and arrived 
at Antiochia of Daphne, where he was order- 
ed to wait for 77granes, who was then 1e- 
ducing thoſe towns in Pheiicia, that had not 
yet ſubmitted to him. 

In this interval Ciedius gained over to the 
intereſt of the Remans many princes and 
great men, who had been forced to ſubmit to 
the king of Armenia; and {ſeveral of the 
conquered cities privately ſending deputies 
to him, he aſſured them of Lucullus's aſſiſ- 
tance and protection; but adviſed them to 
he ſtill for the preſent; for the Armenian go- 
vernment was not only inſupportable to the 
Greeks, but rendered ſtill more grievous by the 
pride of the king. Succeſs had rendered 
Tigranes ſo vain, that he imagined every 
thing valuable or excellent was deſigned for 
his uſe. From ſmall beginnings he had ſub- 


dued many nations; broken the power of 
the Parthians, and filled Me/opotamia with 
Greeks, whom he had tranſplanted from Ci- 
licia and Cappadicia. He kept many Kings 
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in his court, who ſerved him as ſlaves, of 
whom four were conſtantly about his perſon, 
Theſe, when he rode on horſeback, ran be- 
fore him on foot, and when he gave audi. 
ence on his throne, they ſtood near him with 
folded hands; a poſture eſteemed the moſt 
humble, and the ſtrong.it expreſſion of ſub- 
jection and fortitude, 

Appius, far from being terrified at the in- 
ſolence of this monarch, told him at the firſt 
audience, that he was come to demand Mi- 
thridates, a conquered enemy, deſtined to 
2dorn the triumph of Lucullus, and in cafe of 
refuſal, to declare war againſt Trizanes. At 
this ſpeech the king affected to ſmile, tho” he 
could not forbear chan ing colour; however, 
he had the preſence of mind to anſwer, that 
he would not deliver up Mitbridates, his fa- 
ther-in-law ; and if the Romans thought pro— 
per to attack him, he ſhould know how to 
defend himſelf. He gave the ambaſſador a 
letter for Lucullus to the ſame purpoſe, and 
being offended that the Noman general had 
not given him the title of King of Kings, 
but only that of King, he cauſed to be wrote 
on the ſuperſcription only the name of Lu- 
cullus, without adding his quality as general. 
He did not, however, omit ſending Apprus 
the cuſtomary preſents; when he refufing 
them, Tigranes ſent him others more conlide- 
rable, on which the Reman, being unwilling 
to have it thought that he was influenced 
by averſion or hatred to the king, accepted a 

cup, 
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cup, and returned with great expedition to 
Lucullus. 

This embaſſy was of advantage to Mithri- 
dates, to whom Tigranes had not yet conde- 
ſcended to ſpeak, notwithſtanding his being 
his father-in-law, and his being fallen from 
the poſſeſſion of a mighty empire ; but kept 
him at a diſtance guarded like a priſoner of 
itate. He, however, now ſent for him to 
court, and treated him in the moſt honour- 
able and friendly manner. The two kings 
began by explaining themſelves frankly 1n 
relation to the ſuſpicions they had conceived 
of each other: this coſt ſome of their fa- 
vourites very dear, upon whom they laid the 
blame of their miſunderſtandings. Among 
thoſe who periſhed on this account, was Me- 
trodorus of Scepſis, a man equally admired for 
his learning and eloquence, who had been ſo 
far admitted into the friendſhip and conh- 
dence of Mithridates, that he uſed to call him 
his father, Yet Metrodorus, on an important 
occaſion, had forgot what he owed his maſ- 
ter: for Mithridates having ſent him to de- 
mand aid of Tigranes againſt the Romans, 
that king aſk'd him what he would adviſe him 
to do? To which he replied, As ambaſſador 
I muſt preſs you to comply, but as your. 
friend do not give you that advice. T zgranes 
repeated this to Mithridates, who having for 
ſome time before been diſſatisfied with Me- 
trodorus, immediately put him to death. T:- 
from did not think that the thing would 

ave been carried ſo far, and was ſorry = 
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the death of a perſon whoſe ſecret he himſelf 
had betrayed. He therefore gave him a 
magnificent funeral: a late and frivolous 
amends for the loſs of life by his indiſcre- 
tion. 

Lucullus having eſtabliſhed wholeſome laws 
and a laſting peace in Aa, gave a looſe to 
pleaſure, and during his reſidence at Epheſus, 
gratified the people with feaſts, and combats 
of wreſtlers and gladiators. In return, they 
inſtituted games in honour of him, which 
they called Lucullian; and gave him alſo the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of real affection, Which af- 
forded him more pleaſure than all the ho- 
nours they could beſtow. 

Lucullus had no ſooner received the anſwer 
of Tigranes, than he marched again into 
Pontus“, and laid fiege to Singpe F, or rather 
to the Cilicians, who had ſeized that city for 
the king, and upon Lucullus's approach, had: 
put moſt of the inhabitants to the ſword ; after. 
which, as many Ciliciaus as were able made 
their eſcape by the favour of the night, having 
firſt ſet fire to che city. Upon this Lycullus en- 
tered the place with his troops, and having 


put to death Sooo of the Cilicranrs who had 


been left behind, reftored to the natives all 
their effects that could be recovered, and made 


The ancient name of the country ſituated 


on the ſouth ſide of the Euxine fea, now ſub- 
| ject to the Turks, 


+ A ſea port town on the Cine lea. 
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uſe of his utmoſt endeavours to ſave the 
city. 

Some time after, Lucullus received ambaſ- 
ſadors from Machares, one of the ſons of Mi- 
thr dates, who reigned by the Beſphorus. That 
prince ſeeing his father abandoned by all his 
ſubjects, abandoned him alſo, and ſent Lu- 
cullus a crown valued at 1co0 pieces of gold, 
deſiring to be declared a friend and ally of 
the Romans. I. ucullus now ſecing the firſt war 
at an end, left Sornatius with booo men, and 
marched himſelf with 12,000 foot, and leſs 
than zoco horſe, againlt Tigrazes. This en- 
terprize was thought extremely raſh by many, 
who were amazed at his ventu ing with ſo 
few troops to march againſt ſo many warlike 
nations, into an immenſe country, abounding 
in large and deep riveis, and mountains co— 
vered with eternal ſnow : ſo that the ſoldiers, 
who were at beſt not very tractable, followed 
him with great reluctance and diſcontent. 

That great general however purſued his 
plan, and by long marches ſoon reached the 
banks of the Euphrates, when he found that 
river much {ſwelled by the winter rains and 
ſnow, which rendered the ſtream deep and 
rapid. This gave him great uneaſinets; but 
towards the evening, the flood began to abate, 
and that night ſunk ſo conſiderably, that the 
next morning he found the river not only 
conf:ned within its ordinary channel, but 
more ſhallo v than uſual. This event ſeemed 
a prodigy to the people of the country, who 
conſidered Lucullus as ſome deity who had 
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forced the river to ſubmit, and to yield-him 
a ſate and eaſy paſſage. 

The Romans made haſte to ſeize the oppor- 
tunity, and without much difficulty paſſed 
the Euphrates. That day he encamped on 
the bank of the river, and the next pro- 
ceeded through the province of Sophene, ung 
no manner of violence to the people of the 
country. In his march, the ſoldiers being de- 
ſirous of forming a caſtle which was ſaid to 
be full of riches: There's the caſtle we 
« muſt fRlorm, ſaid he, pointing to mount 
% Taurvs; what we leave behind us will be 
e the reward of our victory.“ He accordingly 
continued his march, and croiling che 7 7- 
gris, entered Armenia, 

The firit perſon who brought Tigranes the 
news of Lacullus's approach, was rewarded 
for this ſervice with the loſs of his head ; by 
which others were fo intimidated, that none 
were ſo bol ! as to give him any information: 
thus, while bis dominions were actually r1- 
vaged by fire and ſword, he was ridiculoufl 
flattered by his courtiers, who told him, That 
Lucullus muſt be a great general indddd, if he 
only ventured to Ray for kim at ED, ard 
did not fly immediately fom Aa, on ſeeing 
the innumerable multitude of fold:ers he 
had to oppoſe him. The firſt of his friends 
who had the courage to tell him the truth 
was Mithr barzanes, when 1igraits, always 
beſotted with his greudeur, immediately 
ſent him with 3:00 horle, and a numerous 
body of foot, ordering him to bring Lucal'us 
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alive, and to put every other man to the 
ſword. 

Part of Lucullus's army were pitching their 
camp, and the reſt were marching to join 
them, when he was informed by the ſcouts 
that the Barbarians were approaching. Ap- 
prehenſive of being attacked in that ſituation, 
he ſent Sextilius his lieutenant, with 600 horſe, 
ard a ſomewhat greater number of the ſoldiers 
of the legions and light-arm'd infantry, with 
orders to halt at ſome diſtance from the enemy, 
and wait till the camp was compleated. Sex- 
tilius found it impoſſible to obey theſe orders: 
for Mithrobarzanes advancing, charged him 
with ſuch fury, as obliged him to ſtand up- 
on his defence, when an engagement enſuing, 
Mithrobarzanes was ſlain fighting with great 
courage and reſolution, and almoſt all his 
men were cut to pieces in their flight. 

Upon this Tigranes immediately quitted 
Tigranocerta, his capital, which he had built 
himſelf, and retiring to mount Taurus, ſum- 
moned his forces from all quarters to join 
him. Lucullus inſtantly ſent out different 
detachments, in order to prevent the junc- 
tion of the troops. Sextilius attacked the 
Arabians as they were forming their camp, 
and flew the greateſt part of them, while 
Murena, following Tigranes, fell upon him 
in a paſs; threw his troops into diſorder ; 
flew a great number of them, and forced the 
king himſelf to fly with precipitation, leaving 
all his baggage to the victor. 
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In order to induce Tigranes to come to a 
general battle, Lucullus reſolved to beſiege 
Tigranocerta, where there were many Greeks, 
= had been removed thither out of Cilicza, 
and many Barbarians in the ſame circum- 
ſtances with the Greeks, whoſe towns had 
been deſtroyed by Tigranes, in order to com- 
pel them to ſettle in his new city. Ben des, 
it was exceeding rich and magnificent; the 
inhabitants, in compliment to the king, con- 
tributing all in their power to enrich and 
a lorn it. Lucullus was perſuaded that 77- 
granes would offer him bartle, in order to 
make him raiſe the ſiege. Mithridates indeed 
earneſtly preſſed that prince, by letters and 
meſſages, not to hazard an engagement; but 
only to employ his cavalry in cutting off Lu- 
cullus's convoys. Even Taxiles, Mithridates's 
ambaſſador, who continued with him in his 


This city, founded by Tigranes, and to 
which he had given his own name, Trigano- 
certa ſignifying the city of Tigranes, was ex- 
treamly dear to that prince, He had fortified 
it with walls fifty cubits high, and of ſuch 
thickneſs, that at bottom they included ſtables 
for a great number of horſes. He added a ci- 
tadel, and built him a palace. In the ſuburbs 
he had parks of a vaſt extent for hunting, and 
great pools of water. This prince had ſpared 
no expence in adorning it with fine buildings, 
and it was full of riches, with the paintings, and 
ſtatues of the greateſt maſters, 
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camp, conjured him, if poſſible, to avoid 
engaging ſo invincible an enemy as the 
Romans. 

Tigranes at firſt Iiſtened to this advice: but 
when he ſaw a great number of different na- 
tions aſſembled 1ound him, Armenians and 
Gordyenians, Medes and Adicbenicns, led by 
their kings; Arabians from the banks of the 
Babylonian ſea, and a multitude of Albanians 
and Tberians from the Caſpian; and even the 
free nations in the ne!zhbovrhocd of the river 
Araxes, who being ſubject to no p.inces, were 
allured by the preſents and pay of the king 
of Armenia, he reſumed his courage; and 
now nothing was heard but empty menaces 
and infolent bravadoes. Even Tax:iles was in 
danger of his hfe for preſuming to give his 
opinion contrary to thoſe who were Br fight- 
ing; and Mitt ridates himſelf vas charged with 
_ envy, and deſiring to ceprive his ſon-in-law 
of the honour of ſo glorious a victory. Ti- 
granes, leſt that prince ſhould ſhare in the 
honour of the day, would not wait for his 
arrival; but ſaying that he was very ſorry 
he had only Lucullus, and not all the Reman 
generals together to fight, began his march 
with his whole army; which conſiſted of 
20, oco archers and lingers, and 5 5,000 
horſe, 17,c00 of which were compleatly co. 
vered with ſteel armour. His infantry a- 
mounted to 150,009, and his pioneers and 
other workmen to 35,000, When this pro- 
digious army had paſſed mount Taurus, and 
was near enough to be perceived from Ti- 
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granecerta, the beſieged raiſed cries of joy, 
and menaced the Romans [rom the tops ot the 
walls, by ſhewing them the immente army 
marching to their relief, 

Lucullus now calling a council of war, ſome 
were for raiſing the fiege. and marching a- 
gainſt Tigranes 3 and others were of a con- 
trary opinion: on which he told them, that 
each of their opinions was ſeparately wrong, 
but that both together were right. He ac- 
cordingly left Murena with Goo foot before 
the place, while with the reſt of the infantry, 
conſiſting of twenty-four cohorts, amounting- 
in all to no more than 10,000 men, with all 
his cavalry, and about 1000 lingers and ar- 


chers, he advanced boldly againſt Tigranes, 


and encamped in a large plain, by che ſide of 
a river, 

The king and his flatterers, on ſeeing this 
handful of men, made themſelves very merr 
at their expence, and ſome of them caſt lots 
for the ſpoils. Each of the kings and ge- 
nerals that compoſed the court of Trpranes, 
deſired to have charge of the engagement, 
while the king ſat as a ſpeQator of the com- 
bat, and Tigranes uttered on this occaſion 
that celebrated ſaying, ©** If they come as 
„% ambaſſadors, they are too many; if as 
« ſoldiers, too few.” Thus the firit day 
paſſed in jeſts and bravadoes. 

The next morning Lucullus drawing out his 
army, prepared to pals the river. The Barba- 
Tians were to the eaſt; but as the river made 
an angle to the welt at the place where it was 
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fordable, Lucullus in moving haſtily to it, 
turned his back on the enemy. Upon this 
Tigranes, who perceived them, began to tri- 
umph, and calling Taxiles, „See, ſaid he, 
„ your invincible Romans; ſee how they fly!“ 
e wiſh, Sir, replied Taxiles, that your 
« good fortune may this day produce a mi- 
« racle in your favour; but ſoldiers do not 
« ſhew their poliſhed ſhields, and cover 
„ their heads with their helmets when they 
« only intend to march,” While he was 
ſtill ſpeaking, the Reman eagles wheeled 
about, followed by the whole column, in 
order to paſs the river. How, cried 77 
« granes, two or thre? times, theſe men are 
« coming to us!” He then drew up his ar- 
my with great diſorder and confuſion : took 
the command of the main body himſelf ; the 
right wing he gave to the king of the Medes, 
and the left to the king of the Adiabenians, 
placing moſt of the heavy cavalry in the 
tront of the right wing. 

When Lucullus was preparing to paſs the 
river, he was told that it was an unlucky 
day; it being the 6th of OXber, the day in 
which Cæpio had been formerly defeated by 
the Cimbri, and from that time had been mark- 
ed as ominous in the Roman calendar. Well 
* then, ſaid Lucullus, Jam going to make it 
« a happy day to the Romans.” At the ſame 
time he paſſed the river, and marched firit 
towards the enemy, drefſed in a bright coat 
of mail, covered with ſhining ſcales, and a 
robe with deep fringes; when brandiſhing 
his 
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his naked ſword, he ſhewed his troops that 
| it was neceſſary to cloſe with an enemy ac- 
cuſtomed to fight at a diſtance, and by the 
ſpeed of their march to render their archers 
unſerviceable for want of room. Perceiving 
that the heavy-armed cavalry, in which the | 
enemy placed their chief confidence, were | 
drawr. up at the foot of a hill, he commanded 
his Thrucian and Galatian horſe to take them if 
in flank, and to beat down their lances, in » | 
which their whole ſtrength conſiſted; as | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


4 * 


without them they would be incapable of 

action, from the ſtiffneſs and weight of their | 
armour. At the fame time Lucullus, at the | 
head of two cohorts, puſhed forward to the | 
top of the hill, and having gained the ſum- | 
mit, cried out with a loud voice, „The | 
victory is ours, my fellow ſoldiers, the 
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« victory is ours!” Then ordering his ſol- 
diers to aim at the legs and thighs of theſe 
armed troops, which were the — uncovered 
parts of their bodies, he ruſhed down upon 
them: but theſe heavy cavalry had not the 
courage to wait their approach, they ſhame- | 
fully fled with great noiſe and clamour, with. 4 

out ſtriking a ſtroke, and throwing them. | 
ſelves among the infantry, beat them down, 
and put them into diſorder. Thus that pro— b 
digious army was cverthrown before a wound Þ 
was given, ora drop of blood ſpilt. The | 
Daughter did not begin till they endeavour— 

cd to fly; and then they were obſtructed by 
the depth of their battalions. Tigranes had 
fled one of the firſt, with a few of his atten- 
dants, 
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dants, and obſerving his ſon in the ſame 
condition with himſelf, he took off his dia- 
dem, and weeping, gave it him, defiring 
him at the ſame time to turn off a different 
way. The young prince, however, not dar- 
ing to put on the diadem, gave it to one of 
his moſt truſty ſervants, who being taken pri- 
ſoner, was conducted to Lucullus; and thus 
the diadem of Tigranes made a part of the 
ſpoils that fell into the hands of the victors. 
The ſlaughter of the enemy was prodigious, 
for it is ſaid, that ioo, ooo of the * 
were ſlain, and that few of the horſe eſcaped, 
while the Romans had only 100 men wounded, 
and five killed. Livy obſerves, that the Ro- 
mans had never gained a victory, in which 
their number was ſo greatly inferior to that 
of the enemy; for the conquerors were not 
the 2oth part of the conquered. 

Lucullus was commended by the mvoit ex- 
perie::.ced commanders for having conquered 
two great and powerful kings, by different 
methods, protraction and expedition. For 
he deſtroyed the flouriſhing power of Mithri- 
dates by delays, and that of Tigranes by at- 
tacking him ſuddenly and with vigour. 

Mirhridates was informed of his ally's de- 
feat by thoſe who met him in their flight; 
and immediately going in ſearch of T:erancs, 
he found him entirely abandoned, dejected, 
terrified, and in want of every thing: but 
inſtead of following his example, by inſult- 
ing him in his misfortunes, he alighted from 
his horſe, deplered with him their com- 
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mon misfortunes, cauſed him to be attended 
by his own guards, and endeavoured to re- 
vive his ſpirits, and animate him wath freth 
hopes. They then gave the neceſſary orde:s 
for raiſing another army. 

Soon after a terrible ſedition aroſe in T- 
granocerta, between the Gree4s and Barba- 
rians, the former being for ſurrendering to 
Lucullus; who, :rriving there, took the city 
by ftorm. He ſeized the royal treaſury, and 
gave up the city to be plunder'd by the troops, 
who, among other treaſures, found 8000 ta- 
lents + of ſilver coin; and the gen: ral farther 
diſtributed $00 drachmas ft to each ſoldier. 
Tieranes had drawn to that city a number of 
comedians, muſicians, and dancers, whom 
the conqueror reſerved to celebrate the games 
he ſhould give at his triumph. The Greeks 
he ſent home, allowing them money for the 


® Manceus, the governor, diſtruſting the 
Greeks, had them diſarmed; on which taking 
clubs, and wrapping their habits round their 
left arms, to ſerve inſtead of bucklers, they 
fought the armed Barbarians, and as tat as they 
beat them down, ſeized their weapons. They 
were then in a condition to give terror; and 
having made themſelves maſters of ſome ct the 
towers that flanked the walls, they called to 
the Romans, and aſſiſted them in entering. 
Rollin's Rom. Hoſt. 

+ About 1,200,000 l. 

About 20. 
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expences of their journey: in the ſame man- 
ner he alſo treated the Barbarians whom 77. 
granes had forced from their own countries to 
lettle at T,granccerta, which was thus depo- 
pulated before it was entirely finiſhed, and 
by that means many cities were re-peopled, 
and Lucullus honoured and beloved as their 
bene factor and ſecond founder. He was de- 
firous of being admired for his juſtice and hu- 
manity, and by theſe virtues, Lucullus, with- 
out the help of arms, gained the hearts of 
the Barbarians. The Arabian princes came 
and ſubmitted to him : the whole nation of the 
Sophenians followed their example, and the 
Gordyerians even offered to quit their habita- 
tions, and to follow him with their wives 
and children. This warm attachment to 
Lucullus was occaſioned by the following cir- 
cumſtance, 

Appius Clodius being, as we have already 
obſerved, ſent ambaſladcz to Tigranes, that 
Roman knowing that Zarbienus, king of the 
Gordycnians, bore with impatience the ty- 
ranny of Tigranes, entered into a negociation 
with him; but the affair being diſcovered, 
the king of the Gordjenians, with his wife 
and children, were put to death before Lu- 
cullus entered Armenia. Lucullus was not un- 
mindful of this ally: he cauſed his funeral 
to be ſolemnized with magnificence, adorned 
the pile with gold and filver tiſſue, and other 
rich ſpoils ; ſer fire to it himſelf, and made 
the cuſtomary libations, with the relations 
and friends of Zarbienus. After which he 
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erected a ſuperb monument to his memory, 
out of part of the treaſures he found in the 
palace of Tirans, He likewife found in his 


magazines 3,000,000 of medimni of“ corn, 
which was of the greateſt jervice to the 
troops. 

Mean while ambaſſadors arrived from the 
king of Parthia, deliring to enter into an 
alliance with the Romans. Lucullus embraced 
the propoſal, and ſent others on his part to 
the Parthian court; but they diſcovering, 


that while he was treating with the Komans,. 


he was privately offering to aſſiſt Tzgraxes, on 
condition of having Aejopctamia delivered up 
to him, Lucullus refolved to give over the 
purſuit of Mithridates and Tigra, and to 
invade Parthin ; thinking it would redound 
much to his honour to ſubdue ſucceſſively 


three of the preateſt kingdoms in the world 
in one ſingle expedition. He accordingly 


ſent orders to S:rnatins, and other officers in 
Puntus, to join him with their forces; but 


they who had on other cccafons experienced 


the ſtubborn and mutinous temper of the ſol- 
diers, could now, neither by catreaties nor 
menaces, prevail on them to march; for 
they loudly proteſted, that they would aban- 


don Pontus, and return home. The exam- 
ple of this diſobedience reached Lucullas's 
camp, where it ſpread like a contagion. His: 


ſoldiers grown rich, and accuſtomed to vo- 
luptuouſneſs, commended them for their re- 


* About fifteen millions of our buſhels. 
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ſolution, and were alſo for rencuncing the fa. 
tigues of war, and enjoying repoſe, inſiſting 
that they had ſerved long enough, and had a 
right to be bee 2 5 
Theſe murmurs forced Lucullus to quit his 
deſign of making war on the Parth/ans, and 
accordingly he marched againſt Tigraues. He 
ſeveral times defeated the Armenians, who 
diſputed his paſſage, ſoraged about the coun- 
try, aud intercepted a convoy of proviſions 
going to Tigranes. That prince he endea- 
vou.ed to draw to a battle, ſometimes by 
ſhutting him up in his camp, and throwing 
iutrenchments round it, and at others by 
burning and deſtroying the country : but find- 
ing all to no purpoſe, Le relolved to march 
to Artaxata, the capital of Armenia, where 
Tieranes had left his wiie and young chile 
dren ; imagining that his love to them would 
induce him to hazard a battle, rather than 
tamely ſuffer that place to be loſt, : 
Lucullus was ro ſooner on his march in or- 
cer to lay ſiege to A taæata, than Tigranes, 
being ſollicitous to prevent him, attembled 
all his forces, and in four days time came 
within ſight of the Rgmans, who were on the 
oppoſite bank of the river Ar/arnias. Lucullus 
having offered a ſacrifice of thaubſgiving, as 


if he had been already ſuie of the victory, 
paſſed the river in order of battle with twelve 


cohorts in font, while the reſt were ſo di{- 


N as to prevent their being ſurrounded 


y the enemy; for they perceived a nu- 


merous aud ſelect body of cavalry drawn up 
againit 
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againſt them: in the front was the Mardian 
archers on horſeback, and the Iberian ſpear- 
men, in whom Tipranes placed his chief con- 
hdence, Theſe however only ſkirmiſked a 
little with the Reman horſe, but being unable 
to withſland the legions, were broken and put 
to flight. Upon this Tigrares order'd his other 
cavalry to advance; when Luul/us obſervin, 
their numbers, became doubtful of ſucces : 
he therefore recalled his horſe from the pur- 
ſuit, and inſtantly advanced againſt the Sa- 
trapenians, Who were coming to attack him 
but before they had advanced nigh enough to 
charge, they all turned back and fled. Of 
the three kings that were preſent in the bat- 
tle, Michridates ſeems to have fled moſt ſhame- 
fully. The purſuit lafied the whole night, 
till at length the Romans, tired with flaugh- 
ter, and loaded with money and other va- 
Juable booty, gave over the chace. Accord- 
ing to Livy, greater numbers fell in the for- 
mer battle, but more perſons of note were 
killed and taken 1n this. 

Fluſhed with this victory, Lycallis refolved 
to march into the upper provinces, in order 
to compleat his conqueſts: but thouch the 
autumnal Equinox was not yet paſted, the 
weather ſuddenly grew tcmpeſtuous and ſe— 


yere ; great quantities of ſnow fell, and in the 


cleareſt days the country was covered with an 
hoar-froſt. 'The country being exceeding 
woody, the ſoldiers could not march in the 
day, without being wet with the ſnow falling 


from the trees; and they were obliged to en- 


Vor. IV. | R camp 
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camp at night in wet and miry places. Theſe 
difficulties, after a few days march, made 
Idiers begin to mutiny “. : 

che den were Tudved at firſt contented with 
fending their officers to lay their complaints 
before the general: but obtaining no ad- 
vantage from this method, they aſſembled in 
a tumultuous manner, and during the mga, 
nothing was heard but a confuſed noiſe from 
their tents. Lacullus in vain preſſed and en- 
treated them to have but a little patience, till 
they had taken the Carth ge of Armenia, and 
deſtroyed the work of Harnib l +, their 
greateſt enemy: but finding them inflexible, 
he repaſſed mount Taurus, and laid ſiege to 
Nifibis, a City ſituated in a mild climate, and 
in a fertile country. | 

In that important city Garas, the brother 
of Tigranes, had the title of governor z but 
Callimachus, who had defended Amiſus againſt 
the Romans, was on account of his experi— 
ence in war, and his being an excellent en- 
gineer, intruſted with the actual command. 
Lucullus tried every method of attack, and 
ſoon took the town by ſtorm. Curas, who 


* What Plutarch here obſerves with re- 
ſpect to the ſevere climate of Upper Armenia, is 
confirmed by modern travellers. See Sir J 


Chardin's Travels through that country in 


The World displayed, voi. xv. chap. v. 


+ The city of Ariexata was ſaid to have 


been built by Haun al. 
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became his priſoner, he treated with favour 
and humanity : but tho' Callimachus pro- 
miſled to diſcover immenſe hidden treaſures, 
he would not hear him; he cauſed him to be 
laid in irons, in order to be puniſhed for fet- 
ting fire to Ami/vs, and putting it out of his 
power to ſhew his kindnets — generoſity to 
the Greeks. | 

Lucullus had hitherto experienced the moſt 
glorious ſucceſs; but from this time he was ob- 


liged to ſtruggle againſt continual oppoſition. 


It mult be allowed, that he had always the 
ſame virtue, and the courage and patience of 
a brave commander; but the lure, the ſeli- 
city of ſucceſs was wanting in all his enter- 
priſes, and miſcarrying in every undertaking, 
he was near loſing the glory of his paſt vic- 
tories. This was principally owing to his 
taking no pains to conciliate the affections of 
his ſoldiers. He had always looked upon every 
ſtep taken to plcale thoſe whoſe duty it was 


to obey, as tending to diſgrace and ruin his 


authority. His haughtine:s roſe ſo high, as 
to obſerve no forms even with the principal 
officers of his ariny, and ſuch as might be- 
come his equals. Thus no human * 15 
exempt from imperfection. Lecullus in every 
other reſpect appears a moſt accompliſhed 
perſon; a great general; a great orator; and 
one who loved and cultivated the ſciences : 
he was endued with the ſtricteſt probity, and 
was Capable of meriting eſteem and admira- 
tion both in peace and war: he only wanted 
the art of rendering himſelf beloved, 
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The bad diſpoſition of the army was 


encregled by the news, that the. orators 
at Rome accu'ed Lucullus of prolonging the 
war merely to gratify his avarice and am- 
bition ; and that the people had decreed, 
that the oldeſt of the troops, eſpecially Fim- 
bria's legions, ſhould be diſmiſſed, and o— 
ther commancers appointed to carry on the 
war, To add to the general diſcontent, Pub- 
lias Clovius, brother to Lucailus's wife, was 
then in the army: he was a man void of all 
honour and probity, and being exaſperated 
at Lycullus's not promoting him as he thought 
he deſerved, flattered the ſoldiers, and ex- 
cited them to ſedition. Thus they refuſed to 
follow Lucullus againſt Tigranes, and even 
againſt Mithridates, who had quitted Armenia, 
and recovered a part of Poxtus. But at length 
hearing that he had defeated Fabius, and was 
marching againſt Srnativs and Triarius, they 
ſubmitted to follow their general. Triarivs 
being however informed of the approach of 
Luculius, reſolved to engage before he ſhould 
join him, in order to deprive him of the 
glory of the victory; but he was entirely de- 
feated; above 7 o Remaus were ſlain, and 
the camp taken. Lucullus came up ſcon af- 
ter, and ſaved Tyiarlus from the fury of the 
ſoldiers. 
Mithridates knowing that Tigranes was on 
his march to join him with a powerful army, 
avoided coming to an engagement with La- 
cuilus, On which the latter reſolved to meet 
Tigranes and fight him: but in this march 
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the mutinous Fimbrians deſerted their co- 
lours, declaring that they were diſbanded by 
a decree of the ſenate. Lucullus went from 
tent to tent with a look of ſorrow and dejec- 
tion, intreating and perſuading them ; but 
all in vain. However, by the perſuaſions of 
the other ſoldiers, they were at laſt prevailed 
upon to ſtay that ſummer, on condition, that 
if no enemy offered to attack them, the 
ſhould be diſcharged. To this Lucullus was 
forced to conſent ; but having no power over 
the ſoldiers, he was compelled to remain in- 
active, while Cappadocia * was ravaged by 
Tigranes, and forced to bear the inſults of 
Mithrizates, after his having informed the 
ſenate that he had ſubdued thoſe princes. The 
ſenate,on receiving this news, ſent commiſſion- 
ers ty regulate the ſtate of the new conqueſts ; 
but on their arrival, they found that Lucullus 
was {o far from being maſter of the enemy's 
country, that he was not even maſter of him- 
ſelf, the ſoldiers treating him with the ut- 
molt deriſion and contempt. Towards the 
end of ſummer, they put on their armour, 
drew their (words, and defying their enemies 
who were out of their reach, leſt the camp 
with loud ſhouts and mock ſkirmiſhes, de- 
clarirg, that the time they had engaged to 
remain with Lucullus was expired. 
In the mean time, by the artful praQtices 
of the tribunes, and the favour of the peo- 
ple, Pompey was declared general in the war 


* Part of Natolia, or Aa Minor. ; 
R 3 againſt 
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againſt Tigranes and Mithridates, tho? it ap- 
peared to the ſenate, that this was extremely 
unjuſt, ſince Lucullus was not ſo properly 
forced to give up the command, as to reſign 
the rewards he had ſo juſtly merited. Pompey 
on his arrival would not ſuffer any applica- 
tions to be made to Lucullus, nor any notice 
to be taken of the orders he had made in con- 
1 junction with ten deputies that had been ſent 
to him by the ſenate. However, their com- 
| mon friends endeavoured to procure them an 
interview, and accordingly & two generals 
had a meeting at an obſcure village near Ga- 
latia. They began with congratulating each 
other on the victories they had obtained. Lu- 
callus had the advantage of years, and Pom- 
pey in dignity, he having been honoured with 
two triumphs, Both had their faſces encirled 
with laure] carried before them in token of 
their victories: but as Pompey had in his 
march paſſed through a dry and deſart region, 
his laurels were withered: on which the lic- 
tors of Lucullus politely gave them ſome of 
theirs, which were freſh and green. Trifling - 
as this circumitan-e appears, the friends of 
Pom pey conſidered it as an omen that the tro- 
phies of Lucullus ſhould ſerve to exalt Pom- 
pez's glory. The conference however pro- 
| duced no good effect; they came to no agree. 
| ment, and parted more diſſatisfied than when 
they met. Pomp y took his army from him, 
| leaving him only 4600 men to attend his tri- 
| umph, and even theſe followed Lucullus with 
reluctance. | ; 
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Lucullus on his arrival at Rome, found that 


' Caius Memmius had juſt accuſed his brother 


Marcus for what he had done when quzſtor 
by Hylla's command. On his being acquit- 
ted, Memmius oppoſed Lucullus himſelf, and 
perſuaded the people to deny him a triumph, 
under the pretence that he had appropriated 
to his own uſe a great part of the treaſure 
that belonged to the public, and had unne- 
ceflarily prolonged the war: but the princi- 
pal perſons in the city exerting themſelves, at 
length prevailed on the people to grant him 
that honour. 

At this triumph a great number of warlike 
machines were placed in the Fl/ainian cir- 
cus. In the proceſſion marched a body of 
horſe compleatly armed, with ten chariots 
armed with ſcy thes, followed by ſixty of the 
chief friends and officers of Mithridates ; and 
after them were drawn 110 galleys with bra- 
zen beaks. Next appeared a golden ſtatue 
of Mithridates, fix teet high, with a ſhield 
ſet with precious ſtones ; followed by twenty 
litters, containing ſilver veſſels, and thirty- 
two others that contained veſſels of gold, ar- 
mour of the fame metal, and gold coin, 
Theſe carriages were borne by men, After 
them came eight mules laden with beds of 


gold; fifty-fix with filver bullion, and 107 


more with all the filver coin, amounting to 
almoſt two millions, ſeven hundred thouſand 
drachmas. The triumph concluded with a 


magnificent feaſt for the whole city, and the 


inhabitants of the adjacent villages, 
As 
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As Lucullus had acquied much credit and 
authority by his great employments and ſer- 
vices, the ſenate hoped that he would prove 
a counterpoiſe to the tyranny of Pompey, and 
a ſupport to the nobility ; but they were miſ- 
taken; for he refuſed to have any ſhare in 
the government, and choſe to ſpend the re- 


mainder of his days in tranquillity and re- 


poſe. He abandoned himſelf to pleaſure 


and luxury; to the building of magnificent 
houſes; and to the making collections, at a vaſt 


expence, of the fineſt pictures and ſtatues. 
Hence Tubero the Roic, on viewing his build- 
ings near Naples, where he cut through hills, 
and ſupported them with arches, brought in 
the ſea to form moats and fiſh-ponds round 
his houſe, and erected pleaſure-houſes in the 
water, called him Xerxes in a Roman gown. 
He had alſo near T»/cu/:m villas adurned 
with galleries, open on every ſide for the be- 
nefit of the p1oſpe&, with elegant apartments 
and noble walks. An extraordinary oſtenta- 
tion of wealth appeared in his daily repaſts, 
at which his beds were ſprzad with the richeſt 
purple carpets, and his ſide- boards decorated 
with plate adorned with precious ſtones; he 
was attended by muficians and comedians, 
and the proviſions were of the moſt exquilite 
kind. Thus wantonly did Lacull.s employ 
his wealth, treating it like what it really 
was, a captive and a Barbarian. 

He was however at other expences, which 
were much more honourable : hs made a co!- 
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luable books; and then generouſly permitted 
the library to be open to all who came; for 
every oe had accels to the walks, galleries, 
and cabinets belonging to it. The Greeks 
then at Ve repaired to it as to the reſidence 
of the Mujes, and ſpent whole days in learned 
converſations With them Lucullus often 
walked in the galleries, and when they de- 
fired it, would aſliſt them in the management 
of their affairs. So that this houſe might be 
juſtly called the Pr;tane:.m of Greece, As Lu- 
cullus had a great eſteem for philoſophy in 
general, he was an enemy to none of the 
ſects into which it was divided; but his par- 
ticular attachment was to the old academy, 
the doctrines of which were maintained with 
great eloquence and force of argument by An- 
tiochus of Ajcalon, whom he entertained in 
his own houſe, ard ſet kim up in oppoſition 
to Philo, among whole auditors was Cicero, 
who wrote an excellent treatiſe againſt the 
old acaderiy, in which he makes Luci llus 
maintain the opinion of that ſect, which aſ- 
ſerts, that there arc things wherein man may 
arrive at certain knowledge. Cicero him- 
ſelf maintained the contrary opinion, which 
was that of the new academy. 

In the mean while L:c:/[us, when it was ne- 
ceſſary to ſerve his friends, went to the aſſembly 
of the people; as he alſo did to the ſenate, 
whenever he could be of uſe in curbing the 
ambition of Pompey, He cauſed all the edicts 
Pompey had publiſhed after reducing the two 
kings to be revoked; and in conjunction with 


Cato, 


. 
| 
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Cato, prevented a law he had propoſed for 
the diviſion of lands to the ſoldiers. Upon 


this Pompey joined with Craſſas and Cæſar, and 


filling the city with armed men, drove Lu- 
cullus and Cato out of the aſſembly, and eſta- 
bliſhed his decrees by force. 

Pompey's party finding theſe proceedings 
highly reſented by the nobility, ſuborned one 


Vectius to pretend that a deſign was formed 


againſt Pompey's life. Vectius, on being ex- 
amine: by the ſenate named others, without 
mentioning Lucullus; yet, in an aſſembly of 
the people, he charged Lucullus with employ- 
ing him to murder Pompey. Nobody gave 
the leaſt credit to this depoſition ; every one 
being convinced that he was hired to give 
this evidence. This opinion was a few days 
after confirmed by the body of this wretch 


being found at the priſon door. It was indeed 


pretended that he had murdered himſelf ; but 
the marks of the cord with which he had 
been ſtrangled, and of the blows he had re- 


ceived, ſhewed that he had been murdered 


by the very perſons by whom he had been 


employed. This ſerved to encreaſe Lucullus's 
diſinclination to public affairs; and he entirely 


withdrew himſelf from them on Cicero's being 

baniſhed, and Cato's being ſent to Cyprus. 
Lecull,s, ſome time before his death, grew 
mopiſh and ſtupid, ſo that his brother had 
the management of his affairs : and yet when 
he died, the people were as much afflicted, as 
if he had fallen in the height of his glory. 
They flocked together in crowds ; — as 
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fome young men of the firſt quality were car- 
rying his corpſe into the Forum, inſiſted that 
he ſhould be interred in the Campus Martins, 
where Sylla had been interred ; but his bro- 
ther by his entreaties prevailed on them to 
ſuffer him to be buried, as was at firſt intend- 
ed, at his country-ſeat at Ty/culum. 


If we compare Lucullus with Cimon, we 
ſhall find that they have ſome reſemblance in 
the happy period in which both died. The 
former cloſed his eyes before he had ſeen thoſe 
great and bloody revolutions which were then 
preparing; as did Cimon while the Greeks 
were ſtill united and flouriſhing. But in this 
they differed, Cimon expired in his camp: 
he was not diveſted of the command; and 
had not given himſelf up to luxury, indo- 
lence, and inaQtivity. They were both rich, 
but did not make the ſame uſe of their riches. 
Lucullus's houſe at Naples, and the buildings 
he raiſed out of the water, from the ſpoils 
taken from the Barbarians, are not to be 
compared with the wall built on the ſouth of 
the citadel of Athens with the money Cimon 
brought to that city, Nor had the table of 
Lucullus any reſemblance to that of Cimon. 
Lucullus regaled only his luxurious friends, 
and that in a moſt magnificent and expenſive 
manner. Cimon's was the table of charity 
and hoſpitality, at which he daily fed a great 
number at a imall expence. 

With reſpe& to their military capaci- 
ties, they were excellent commanders both 
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* ſea and land: but Cimon, who in one day 
obtained two crowns for Greece, the one in a 


victory by land, and the other at ſea, ſeems 


to claim the preference to all other com- 
manders. Lucullus was indebted for his au- 
thority to his country; but Athens was in— 
debted for her's to C/mon. The former found 
Rome domineering over her allies, and em- 
ployed their forces to extend her conquelts : 
Cimon found Athens in a ſubordinate and 
dependant ſtate, yet put it in her power 
to give law to her allies, and made her tri- 
umph over her enemies. 

If gaining the affections of the ſoldiers, 
and rendering their obedience chearful and 


voluntary, be the greateit excellence in a 


eneral, how ſuperior was Cimon to Lucullus 
in this reſpect! The one was deſerted by his 
own ſoldiers, and the other courted even by 
foreign troops. Licallus ſet out at the head 
of an army, and returned forſaken by thoſe 
he had commanded, Cimon marched with 
forces, which, like him, were ſubje& to the 
command of others, and gloriouſſy returned 
with his troops, which had now the com- 
mand of thoſe to whom they were before in 

ſubjection. | 
Lucullus however carned his arms much 
farther than Cimon he was the firlt Roman 
that led an army over mount Taurus, and 
that paſſed the Tigris. He penetrated to the 
north as far as the river Phaſis, to the eaſt, 
as far as Meaia, and to the touth, as far as 
the Red-Sea, iubduing all to the Roman em- 
pire. 
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ire. Mithridates, exhauſted and enfeebled 
* Lucullus, durſt not even lead his army out 
of their intrenchments againſt Pompey; but 
fled to the Baſp horas, where he died; and 71. 
granes unarmed, kneeled before the ſame 
Pompey, and taking his crown from his head, 
laid it at his feet, complimenting that ge- 
neral with what belonged to the triumph of 
Lucullus; and on Pompey's returning it, re- 


ceived it with tokens of the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion, 
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N E ſhall now compare the lie of 

Wo vs Nicias with that of Craſſus, and 

575 the misfortunes of the former in 

NN. Sicily, with thoſe of the latter in 
Parthia. 

Ariſtotle obſerves, that here vere at the 
Same time in Athens three citizens, remarkably 
eminent for their paternal affetion to the prople, 
Nicias, the /on of Niceratus, Thucydides, the 
fon of Mileſias, and Theramenes, the /on of 
Zea; the laſt was however in this reſpect 


erio to the other two; for he was of ſo 


inconſtant a temper, that by ſometimes ſiding 
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with one party, and ſometimes with another, 
he obtained the name of Byſtin. Thucydides, 
who was the eldeſt of theſe three, eſpouſed 


the intereſt of the nobility, which frequently 


led him to oppoſe Pericles, who {trove to 1n- 
gratiate himſelf with the people. Nicias, 


tho' younger, was in ſome reputation, even 
during the life of Pericles, with whom he was 
ſometimes joined in commiſſion, and was fle- 


quently general alone. But ſoon after the 


death of Pericles he roſe to the higheſt prefer- 


ments, the nobility chuſing him for their pro- 
tector, againſt the infolence of Cleon, and 
yet he at the ſame time preſerved his intereſt 
with the people, who from affection contri 
buted to his advancement. His gravity, 
which was mixed with complatſance, greatly 
recommended him to the people ; and his 
natural diffidence in affairs of government, 


wich his dread of informers, tended to pro- 


cure him their good-will: for the common 


alty are always ready to promote ſuch as 


ſtand in awe of them. 
As Pericles ruled the commonwealth by the 


| power of virtue, and the force of eloquence, 


he ſtood in no need of artific* to obtain the 
favour of the people but Aci, who was 
in theſe teſpects interior to him, yet abound- 
ed in wealth, made uſe of that to render him- 
elf popular, and entertained the people 
with more ſamptuous dances, public games 
and mews, than had ever been known. One 


day, while he was exhibiting one of theſe 


ſhews, a ſlave of his came upon the ſtage, 
8 2 who 
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who being to perſonate Bacchus, was ve 
young, beautiful, and richly dreſſed. Ihe 
Athenians, pleaſed with ſo agrecable an ub- 
ject, clapped their hands, and continued for 
ſome time to expreſs their ſatis faction and 
applauſe; when Nicias ſtanding up, oblerved, 
That he thought it a great impiety any long- 
er to detain in ſlavery a perſon who by the 
public voice had bcen likened to a dcity, 
and immediately gave him his liberty. 

To this day his offerings at Delos“ are 
mentioned as noble proofs of his devotion. 
Before his time the bands of muſicians, ſent 
by the cities of Greece to ſing hymns to pol, 
generally proceeded with hurry and confu- 
tion. For as ſoon as the ſhip appeared, the 
inhabitants ran in crowds to the ſea ſide, and 
without ſaying till the periormers were laiid- 
ed, cried out with great inpaticnce for them 
to begin: but when Nicias conducted this 
proceſſion, he landed at the ifle of Reni , 
with the muſicians, the victims for the facri- 
fice, and every thing neceſſary for the feſtival, 
carrying with him a bridge he had cauſed to 
be made at Athers, for paſſing the narrow 
channel between the two iſlands. This was 
a magnificent piece of work adorned with 
gilding, fine paintings, and rich tapeſtry. 
Nicias cauſed it to be laid over the channel 
in the night-time, and early in the morning 
began the proceſſion, the muſicians marching 


Delos, one of the iſlands of the Archipelagi, 
is now called $e.:r7/le. | | 
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in order in their coſtly habits, and ſinging as 
they paſſed over. After the ſacrifices, the 
games, and the feaſt were over, he erected a 
brazen palm-tree as a preſent to the god, and 
bought a piece of land, the rent of which 
was to be annually laid out in a ſacrifice and 
fealt, at which they were to pray for the 
health and proſperity of Nicias. | 

All this magnificence has the appearance 
of oſtentation, and a love of applauſe, yet 
from the reſt of his behaviour, it ſeems to be 
purely the effect of his devotion ; for he had 
an extraordinary dread of the divine powers, 
and, as Thucydides obſerves, was devout even 
to ſuperſtition. We are told in one of Pa- 
fiphoan's dialogues, that he daily ſacrificed 
to the gods, and kept a ſoothſayer in his 
houſe, whom he pretended to conſult on the 
affairs of the commonwealth, tho? his en- 
quiries generally related only to his own 
private affairs, and particularly to his ſilver 
mines, which were of great value. With 
this wealth he was extremely liberal; for he 
freely gave to thoſe of whom he ſtood in fear, 
as well as to ſuch as were worthy of his li- 
berality. Hence his dread of informers was 
an annual revenue to knaves, and his huma- 
nity to honeſt men. 

He obſerved, that the people readily made 
nſe of thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed by their 
eloquence, their bravery and conduct, when- 
ever they wanted them; but were at the 
ſame time jealous of their abilities, and on 
all occaſions endearcared to check their 
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pride, and leſſen their reputation. Hence 
he dec'ined the command in all long and dif- 
ficult expeditions. He reſolved to hazard no- 
thing; and therefore ſucceeded in all his un- 
dertakings. He never attributed his ſucceſs 
to his own wiſdom, courage, or conduct; 
but, to avoid envy, aſcribed all to the fa- 
vour of the gods. He took the iſland of Ci- 
thera, which was commodiouſlly fituated for 
making incurſions into Laconia ; reduced ſe- 
veral towns in Thra-e, that had revolted 
from the Athenians; confined the Megaren/ians 
within their own walls, and conquered the 
iſland of Manoa. Marching from thence, he 
made a deſcent upon the territories of Co- 
rinth, and obtained an entire victory, in 
which many of the Corinthians were killed on 
the ſpot, and among the reſt Lyc:phroz their 

eneral. But having the misfortune to 
Fave two of his ſoldiers unburied, without 
knowing it till it was too late, he flackened 
his ſails, and tho' demanding leave to bury 
the dead was giving up all pretenſions to 
the victory, he ſent an herald to defire the 
permiſſion to carry them off, for he rather 
choſe to give up that honour, than to ſuffer 
two citizens to he unburied. Afterwards 


defeated the Lacedemeonians, who made head 
avaiaſt him, he took the fort of Thyrea *, 
and brought the garriſon to Athens, 


This fort was ſituated between Laconia and 
Argos, in the country now called the Mors. 
Demeſthenes, 


4 n W . 


having ſcowered the coaſt of Laconia, and 
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- Dem1ſhenes, one of the Athenian generals, 
having taken and fortihed Pylos*, the Lacedæ- 
monians laid cloſe ſiege to it both by ſea and 
land ; but veing 3 in a naval engage- 
ment, threw about 400 Spartans into the 
iſland of Sphadteria . The Athenians thought 
it of great conſequence to take theſe men 
priſoners. But the ſiege of the iſland proved 
extremely difficult, for the country afforded 
them no water, and they could not obtain 
ſupplies without great labour and expence. 
This made the Athenians weary of the ſiege, 
and repent their having diſmiſſed the am- 
baſſadors ſent by the Spartans to negotiate a 
peace: a ſtep which they had taken at the in- 
ſtigation of Clean, who had oppoſed the peace 
in oppoſition to Nicias. But now hearing that 
the army was reduced by the want of neceſ- 
faries to great extremities, they turned their 
reſentment againſt C/zon, who laid the whole 
blame on the cowardice of Nicias, and added, 
that if he had been general, the Spartans 
Mould not have held out ſo long. Upon 
this the 4chenians taking him at his word, 
ordered him to go againit them; at the ſame 
time Nicias riſing up, gladly reſigned his 


This was a ſmall city of Maſenia, ſituat- 


ed about fixty Engliſb miles from Lacedæ mon, 


in the ancient Pelapouneſus, now the Vorea. 
+ This little itland lay oppoſite to the city; 
and from thence the beſieged might be greatly 
oyed, and the entrance of the harbour ſhut 
up. ., b a i 
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commiſſion to him, ordering him to raiſe 
what forces he thought neceſſary, and em- 
back. Chon ſurprized and confounded at be- 
ing thus taken at his word, began to draw 
back; but the Atherians ordering him to de- 
art, and Nicias warmly inſiſting upon it, he 
inſtantly became fired with courage and am - 
bition, and declared that within twenty 
days after he embarked, he would either kill 
the enemy upon the ſpot, or bring them pri- 
ſoners to Athens. The Athenians were read 
to laugh at this bravado; for they had often 
been Jiverted by his levity and extiavagan- 
cies. However, he, in conjunction with 
Demoſthenes, was io fortunate as to defeat 
theſe Spartans, and to return with all that had 
not been killed in the battle, This ſucceſs 
was very prejudicial to Nicias, who was now 
charged with declining the command of the 
army out of cowardice, | 
Cleon and Brafſicas, the principal perſons 
who oppoſed the peace of Greece, being at- 
terwards both flain in an engagement near 
Amphipolis, Nicias perceiving that the Spar- 
tans were filled with pacific ſentiments, and 
that the At henians had no great inclination to 
the war, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to re- eſta- 
bliſh a friendſhip between the two ſtates, and 
to ſecure the happineſs of Greece to after 
ages. He ſounded the wealthy, the aged, 


and the huſbandmen, and found them all in- 
clined to peace, and by his arguments in pri- 
vate rendered many of the others leſs eager 
for a war. He then gare the Lace/@menians | 
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hopes of enjoying this bleſſing, and adviſed 


them to propoſe an accommodation. 

Already had both parties taken one ſtep 
towards a peace, by conſenting to a ceſſation 
of arms for a year, which being ſpent in 
mutual converſe, and the pleaſure reſulting 
from a free intercourſe with ſtrangers, as well 
as friends, they inſenſibly grew averſe to 
war, and heard with joyful acclamations the 
chorus in their tragedies ing, 


Reſt my lance, let no man mind thee, 
"Till around tie cobwebs bind thee. 


And Nicias was conſidered as a man beloved 
by the gods, and as one who had put an end 
to all their calamities. 

The peace was therefore concluded, by the 
articles of which it was agreed, that all 
N and priſoners ſhould be reſtored by 

oth parties, and that the lot ſhould deter- 
mine who ſhould firſt begin the reſtitution. 
But while theſe affairs were in agitation, 
Alcibiades, who hated the Spartans for making 
all their applications to Nicias, while they 
took no notice of him, endeavoured from 
the beginning to break off the negociations, 
Therefore ſome time after ſeeing the Athe- 
nians ſoinewhat offended, becauſe the Lace- 
demonians entered into a league with the 
Bæolians, and at their not delivering up 
Panactus and Amphipolis in the ſame ſituation 
as that they were in at the concluſion of the 
treaty, he ſeized this opportunity to ny 
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the people, and at the ſame time endeavoured 
to form a confederacy between the Athenians 
and Argi ves. 


The Spartans upon this ſent ambaſſadors 
with full power to Athens, who having an 


audience in the ſenate, every one approved 


their propoſals ; when Alcibiades apprehend- 
ing that they would bring over the people, 
reſolved to circumvent them by a treacherous 
artiice, He aſſured them with an oath, that 
provided they would deny their having full 
powers, which he ſaid was neceſſary to their 
ſuccreding in their negociation, he would aſ- 
ſiſt chem as far as he was able. Thus were 
and at- 
tach themſelves to him. Having afterwards 
brought them to the aſſembly of the people, 
he amed if they had full powers to ſettle 


every thing in diſpute between the two ſtates; 


and they declaring they had not, he, to their 
great aſtoniſhment, called the council to 
witneſs their declaration before them, and 
exhorted the people to give no credit to ſuch 


notorious hars,_as would affirm a thing one 


day, and deny it the next. The ambaſſadors 
were confounded. YN:cias himſelf was ftruck 
with amazement, and knew not what to ſay, 
and the people called for the ambaſſadors of 
Argos, in order to enter into an alliance with 
them. But at that inſtant an earthquake 
happening, the aſſembly ſuddenly broke up. 

The people however aſſembled again 
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with the Argi ves, and to ſend him ambaſſador 
to Sparta. At his arrival in that city, the 
Lacedæmonſans treated him with the greateſt 
reſpect; but refuſed to conclude the treaty; 
wa he returned with his mind filled with the 
apprehenſions of his ſuffering from the re- 
ſentment of his countrymen, which was age 
gravated by his having before releaſed a num- 
ber of priſoners, ſome of whom were of the 
beſt families in Sparta, However, their indig- 
nation proceeded no farther than to make 
choice of Alcibiades for their general. At the 
ſame time they entered into an alliance with 
the Eleans, Mantineans, and Argives, and re- 
newed the war, by ſending ſome troops to 
Py.'os to ravage Laconia. 

The enmity between Alcibiades and Nicias 
was at the height when the oſtraciſm was ex- 


| pected ; for the Athenians were accuſtomed to 


have recourſe to this at different periods, 
when they were diſpoſed to rid themſelves for 
ten years of any perſon whom they ſuſpected 
and envied for his riches, The Athenians 
hated Alcibiades for his debauchery, and 
ſeared him for his boldneſs and intrepidity, 
while they envied Nicias for his wealth, 
and were offended at his oppoſing their dar- 
ling ſchemes, and forcing them againſt their 
will, upon thoſe meaſures that were moſt be- 
neſicial to the public. The firſt of theſe 
parties were for making the oftracifm fall up- 
on 4lcibiades, and the others for turning 
it againſt Vicias. 
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The city being thus divided into two fac- 
tions. made rcom for the advancement of the 
moſt proſligate of mankind, among whom was 
Hyperbolus,who flattering himſelf, that if the lot 
fell either on Nicias or Alcibiades, he ſhould be 
able to ſorm a party againſt him that eſcaped, 
wasi:ighly pleaſed at this diſſention, and irri- 
tated the people againſt them both, but Nzaas 
and Alcibiades ſeeing through his deſign, had a 
private meeting, when agrecing to unite their 
intereſt, they both eſcaped,and the ſentence fell 
on Hypcrbelus. The people at firſt laughed; 
but when they reſſected, they were extremely 
provoked, that they had diigraced the ſen- 
tence, by infliting it on ſo unworthy an ob. 
ject, ſince he received the ſame puniſhment 
for his crimes that had been inflicted on men 
of worth for their virtues, and therefore no 
perſon after him was ever baniſhed by the 
oſtraciſm. 

About this time ambaſſadors arrived at 


Athens from the Leontines and Zgeſtians, to 


preſs the Athenians to catry the war into S7- 
cily, This expedition was oppoled by Ni- 
cias with the utmoſt vigour : but Alcibiades 
puffed vp the people with ſuch vain hopes, 
that both the young and the old employed 
themſelves in drawing maps of Szcily* ; in 
talking of the ſea with which it is ſurrounded ; 
in deſcribing its havens, and even the oppo- 
ſite coaſt of Africa; for they were now ſo 
infatuated, that Sicih was conſidered only as 


* The reader may ſee a conciſe deſcription 
of Sicily in The M urid dijplazed, vol. xi. p. 168. 
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a place of arms, from whence they were to 
ſet out for the con queſt of Carthage, and to 
make themſelves maſters of all the ſeas, as far 
as the pillars of Hercules. 

Nicias continued to oppoſe theſe romantic 
ſchemes, tho” he had neither the nobility nor 
the people to ſupport him, yet they not only 
paſted the decree, but joined him in the ſu- 
preme command with Alcibiades and Lama - 
chus ; for they built their hopes of ſucceſs as 
much on his prudence and caution, as on the 
bravery of Alcibiades, and the mildneſs of 
Lamachus, 

Nicias, in his oppoſition to this enterprize 
while it was under deliberation, ſkewed him- 
ſelf a wiſe and honeſt man: but when he ſaw 
that it was out of his power to prevent the 
war, or to get himfelf exempted from the 
command, his caution and timidity were un- 
teaſonable : he ought not to have been per- 
petually looking backward, nor to have in- 
ceſlantly repeated that the war was under- 
taken in oppoſition to all the maxims of 
prudence, and by that means to diſpirit the 
ſoldiers, and damp that confidence and ar- 
dour which aſſure the ſucceſs of all great en- 
terprizes, He cupht rather to have advanced 
boldly towards the enemy immediately, and 
to have bravely put his Ae to the trial. 
But when Lamachus propoſed to ſail directly 
to Sracuſe, and give the enemy battle under the 
walls of that city, Nicias inſiſted that they 


ſhould . crutic ros d the iſland, alarm the 


coaſt, land a ſmall ſupply of men for the 


Ageſti us, and then return to Athens. 
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Soon after the Athenians ſent to recal Alci- 
Biades; and after his departure Nicias had all 
the power and authority in his own hands: 
for tho* Lamachus was a man of bravery and 
activity, and upon all occaſions ready to ex- 
poſe his perſon, he was io poor, that when- 
ever he returned from the command of the ar- 
my, he charged the public a ſmall ſum which 
he had laid cut for cloaths. Looking therefore 
on him as his inferior, tho* he was a more 
able general, he managed the war in a dilatory 
manner, waſting his time in fruitleſs delibe- 
rations, and a timorous circumſpection, ſailing 
round the iſland, but keeping aloof from the 
enemy ; and thus the high hopes which had 
animated his troops, became languid, and the 
fear and terror which had ſeized the enemy at 
the fiſt appearance of ſo formidable a fleet, 
wearing off, they became filled with cou- 
rage and confidence. After this he inveſted 
Hylla, a town of ſmall conſequence; but 
tho” it was ill fortified, he raiſed the ſiege in 
a few days. At laſt he retired to Carana, 
without performing any other action, but the 
demoliſhing of Hy ara, a {mall town. Here 
it is ſaid, that Lais the courtezan, who was 
then very young, and a virgin, was fold 
among other captives, and carried into Pelo- 
ponneſus. Towards the cloſe of ſummer, the 
Sracuſans prepared to attack him, and their 


cavalry advanced to inſult him in his camp, 


aſking if he was not come to ſettle at Carana, 


inſtead of reftoring the Leoncines 10 their] 
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On this occaſion Nicias was with much dif- 
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ficulty perſuaded to fail for Syracuſe. He now 
ſecretly ſent a man from Catana to that city, 
who pretending to be a deſerter, informed the 
Syracu/ans, that if they were willing to ſur- 
prize the camp of the Athenians, they mult 
come with their whole force, on a certain day, 
which he mentioned; for the 4:henians ſpend- 
ing moſt of their time in the city, thoſe inha- 
bitants who were in the intereſt of the Syra- 
ciſans, and were very numerous, as ſoon as 
they appeared, would ſeize the city gates, 


and ſet fire to the Athenian fleet. 


Having by this ſtratagem enticed the ene- 
my out of the city, which was thus left de- 


fenceleſs, he failed from Catana, entered Sy- 
racuſe, and made choice of an advantageous 


piece of ground on which he encamped. The 


 Syracuſans afterwards returned from Catana, 


and drew up in order of battle before the 


City gates, on which he ſallied out and routed 


them: the {laughter was not, however, very 
great ; but this defeat put them into ſuch a 
terrible conſternation, that inſtead of the fif- 
teen generals they had then in commilion, 


they choſe three others, to whom the people 


took an oath of obedience, and gave them 
full power to reſolve and act as they thought 
proper. 

As the temple of Jupiter Olympus, which 


was enriched with many offerings of gold 


and filver, was ſituated near the camp, the 
Athenians were defirous of taking it; but Ni- 
T8 cias 
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c as delayed to ſend any troops to ſeize it, by 
which means the Syraciſaus ſent a detach- 
ment and ſecured it to themſelves. MNictas 
behaved thus with deſign; for he imagined 
that the public would receive no advantage 
from the plunder, and that he ſhould be 
charged with the guilt of ſacrilege. 

"The news of the victory Nicias had ob- 
tained, ſoon ſpread all over Src/y; and yet 
he neglected to improve it: for he ſoon after 
withdrew his troops to Naxus, where the 
army lay in winter quarters at a vaſt expence. 
Nicias however, with the aſſiſtance of a few 
Sicilians who had revolted to him, performed 
ſome very inconſiderable actions, while the 
Syracyſans, who had recovered from their 
fright, returned to Catano, ravaged the 
country, and burnt the A h:nian camp. The 
blame of ail was laid cn Ni, who ſpent 
that time in reafoning, debating, and con- 
triving which he ſhould have employed in 
action ; and yet, when he was once engaged, 
his behaviour was faultleſs ; for he was quick 
and active in executing, though be was flow 
and timorous in forming his reſolutions, 

Thus having reſolved to return with his 
army before Syracuſe ®, he executed this de- 


ſign 


_* Syracuſe ſtood on the eaſtern coaſt of Sicily. 
Its vaſt extent, the convenience of a double 
harbour, the ſtrength of its fortifications, and 
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fign with ſuch celerity and caution, that he 
made a deſcent on the peninſula of 7%, 
and ſeized the fort of Epipclæ, before the 
enemy had the leaſt notion of his motions. 
On this occaſion he routed a ſelect body of 
infantry ſent to the aſſiſtance of the fort, took 
300 priſoners, and defeated their cavalry, 
which had till then been eſteemed invin— 
cible. 

But what moſt aſtoniſhed the Spracn/ans, and 
ſeemed incredible to the Greets, was, that in 
a very ſhort time, he almoſt encloſed Sa- 
cuſe with a wall, though 1t was at leaſt equal 
in extent to Athens, and more diflicult to be 
encompaſſed from the unevenneſs of the 
ground, and the marſhes that lay near it. 
This great work was in a manner finiſhed, 
though N:cias was all the while afflicted with 
the ſtone ; which may be allowed as a juſt 
reaſon why it was not entirely compleated. 
Beſides, the Athenians obtained many vitto- 
ries over the Spracy/ans, till the gods, or for- 
tune declared againſt them, and gave them a 
check, at the very time when they were 
raiſed to the higheſt point of their power and 
greatneſs. In moſt of theſe actions, NMecta⸗ 
was preſent in perſon; but, when his dil- 
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eaſe encreaſed, and became very acute, he 
was forced to ſlay within the camp, attended 
by only a few ſervants, 

Mean while Lamachus, who commanded 1n 
chief, came to an engagement with the Syra- 
cuſans, who were drawing a wall from the 
city in order to hinder the Athenians from 
finiſhing theirs, The Athenians fluſhed with 
their former victories had the advantage; but 
purſuing the Syracaſans too far, they left La- 
machus almoſt alone to withſtand the ſhock of 
the enemy's horſe, commanded by Callicrates, 
an experienced officer of diſtinguiſhed cou- 
rage, who advancing at the head of his troop, 
challenged Lamachus, who immediately en- 
countered him; but both being mortally 
wounded at the ſame time, fell down, and 
died together. On this the Syracu/ans carried 
off the body and arms of Lamachuas, and with- 
out loſing a moment”: time, marched towards 
the Alhenian camp, where Niczas lay without 
any guards for his defence. But he was no 
ſooner informed of their approach, then be- 
ing rouzed by the danger, he commanded 
thoſe about him to {et fire to the materials 
provided for the engines that lay under the 
wall, and to the engines themſelves, This 
put a ſtop to the Syracu/ans, and ſaved Ni- 
cias, with the camp and all the treaſures : 
for terrified at beliolding the flames riſing in 
vaſt columns, and ſpreading on every fide, 
they haſtily drew of and retreated to the 

city. 
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Nicias was now the ſole commander, and 
had reaſon to entertain great hopes of ſucceſs ; 
for many of the cities revolted to him, and 
ſhips arrived from all parts, bringing provi- 
fions for his army. Even the Syraciſant 
themſelves thought it impoſſible for them to 
hold out much longer, and offered terms of 
accommodation. 

In the mean time the Spartans ſent a flect 
to their relief, under the command of Gylip- 
pus, who, notwithſtanding his being inform- 
ed by the way of the extremities to which the 
Syracuſans were reduced, continued his courſe 
2 Sic.ly. For fame had every where ſpread the 
report, that the Fthenians, being commanded 
by a general whom prudence, ſeconded by 
fortune, had rendered invincible, they car- 
ried all before them. Nicias himſelf, pre- 
ſuming on his forces and ſucceſs, now loit 
his natural precaution, and being under no 
concern at the approach of Gylizpus, negleted 
to oppoſe his landing, which he performed 
without the knowledge of Nicias, or any of 
the Athenians. ut a coniidacrable diltance from 
Syracuſe, and icon raiſed a numerous army. 

At the inſtant when the city was ready to 
ſurrender, Gongylus, an officer belonging to 
a galley from Corinth arrived; and the peo- 
By inſtantly locking about him, he jet them 

now, that a fleet commanded by G5 / pA 
was failing to their aſſiſtance. The Syracu— 
Jars knew not how to give credit to the news, 
but while they wee in ſuſpence, an expreſs 

Caine 
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came from Gylippus, who had landed, order- 
ing them to march out and meet him. 

Gylippus no ſooner arrived before the town, 
than both he and Nzcias drew up their troops 
in order of battle; but when the two armies 
were ready to engage, Gylippus laying down 
his arms, ſent an heraſd to let the Athe— 
nians know, that if they would quit Sicily, 
they might retire in ſafety. To this decla- 
ration Nicias would not vouchſafe an anſwer : 
but ſome of the ſoldiers laughing, aſked the 
herald, Whether the fight of the Lacedæmo- 
nian cloak and ſtaff had put the Syracuſaus in 
a condition to deſpiſe the Athenians ? 

In the firſt encounter, the Athenians had 
the advantage, and among the ſlain was Gon- 
gylus of Corinth. But the next day Gylippus 
overthrew the Athenians, who fled to their 
camp. Immediately he employed the Syra- 
cuſans in building a croſs wall, with the 
ſtone and materials brought to finiſh that 
raiſed by the Athenians, in order to render 
their works uſeleſs, even if they ſhould gain 
a victory. | 

Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the Spracu/ans 
manned ſeveral galleys, and in the excur- 
ſions of their cavalry took many priſoners, 
Gylippus 1n perſon viſited the towns, and ex- 
horted them to join him, which they 1mme- 
diately did. Nicias now relapſed into his 
former diffidence, and deſpairing of ſucceſs, 
wrote to defir2 the Athenians to ſend another 
army, or to withdraw that which was 3 
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and to diſcharge him, who, on account of his 
infirmities, was unfit for the ſervice. The 
Athenians, upon receiving this advice, de- 
creed, that in the beginning of ſpring, De- 
moſthenes ſhould fail with a ſtrong nava! force, 
and that Eurymedon ſhould immediately ſteer 
thither with ſix galleys, though it was the 
depth of winter, with pay for the ſoldiers ; 
and that upon his arrival, he ſhould declar 
Aenanaer and Euthyd Mis, two Officers who 


ſerved under Nicias, joint commanders 
him. 


In the mean time Nicias, being attacked 
both by ſea and land, his fl-et had at firſt 
the diſadvantage ; but at laſt, victory turn- 
ed to the ſide of the Athenians, who de- 
ſtroyed many of the enemy's galleys. MNicias 
was not ſo ſucceſsful by land; for Gylippus 
took Plemmirium * art the firſt aſſault, and thus 
became maſter of all the treaſure, the pro— 
viſions and naval ſtores, which had been 
lodged there by the Athenians, and almoſt the 
whole garriſon was either killed or taken pri- 
ſoners. By the loſs of this place, Nicias was 
alſo deprived of the advantage of receiving 
ſupplies of proviſions; for his tranſport vel- 
ſels could not paſs without lig ting the ene- 
my's ſhips, which now lay at aichor under 
that fortreſs. 
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The Syracu/ans reſolving on a ſecond naval 
engazement, in which they hoped to be more 
ſucceſsful than in the former, fitted out a 
more numerous fleet. Nicias however declined 


Hghting, and obſerved that while they were 


in daily expectation of a freſh fleet, and 
powerful reinforcements brought by Deme/- 
thenes, it would be madneſs to hazard an en- 

agement with an inferior number of ſhips, 
and thoſe ill provided. But Euthydemus and 
Menanier, elated by their new authority, re- 
ſolved to perform ſome bold ftroke, and de- 
elaring that it would be an eternal diſgrace to 
Athens, ſhould they decline fighting when 
the Syracuſans dared them to battle, forced 
Nicias to engage. But that cautious com- 
mander was defeated by a ſtratagem formed 
by Ariftor, a Corinthian, who commanded the 
veſſels of Syraciſſe, by which he loſt ſeveral 
2 and a great number of men *, This 

oſs threw Nicia into the greateſt conſterna- 
tion. He reflected that w. hen he had the ole 
command, he had been unable to keep his 


* Ariſtion cauſing a market to be held on 
the ſtrand, the Syracu/arns went on ſhore and 


dined; when the Arhenians concluding that 


they were returned back to the city, immedi- 


ately landed, and likewiſe went to dinner : on | 
which the enemy attacked the fleet, which 
was unprepared for defence, while the Athenians Þ 


were crowding on board their ſhips. Rollin. 
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ground, and was now, through the obſti nacy 
of his collegues, in a worſe ſtate than ever. 

At length Demaſthenes appeared with a for- 
midable fleet, for he had 73 gallies, with 
g o foot, and no leſs than 3000 archers and 
flingers on board. Art this fight the Syracu- 
fans were driven back to their firſt alarms ; 
there appeared no end or reſpite to their ca- 
lamities, and all the toils, wounds and loſſes 
they had ſuſtained, ſeemed of no ſervice, 
Nicias, however, inſtantly loſt the pleaſure he 
had received f om the arrival of this power- 
ful reiaforcement : for he no ſooner entered 
into diſcourſe with Dæmoſi hencs, than he found 
him bent upon 1mmediately hazarding all at 
once, in order to take Syracyje by aſſault, and 
then to return to Athens. MNicias, terrified at 
his precipitation and temerity, ſtrove to per- 
ſuade him from 1t by repreſenting that no- 
thing could be fo prejudicial to the enemy as 
delay; becauſe they were in want of money, 
and their allies ready to forſake them ; and 
that they would no ſooner be pinched with 
want, than they would again ſue for a capitu- 
lation: that the S;racy/ars were tired of the 
war, and diſpleaſed wi.h Gylippus, and that 
when their neceſſities were extreme, they 
would ſurrender at diſcretion. 


This Nicias repreſented not in plain terms, 


but by obicure hints, whence Demoſthenes and 
the other generals imputed his advice to 


| cowardice, and urged that he was now re» 


turning to his fermer affected delays, and 
; — bt 
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top cautious deliberations, by which he had 
Joſt the faireſt opportunities of action, and 
ſuffered the ardour of his troops to cool, by 
def. rring his enterprizes till it was too late 
for them to be executed. From theſe conſi- 
derations the other generals joined with De- 
1moſibene:, and at lait obliged Nicias to com- 


Demeſthene', at the head of a party of foot, 
made an affault upon Ep ele, ſome of the 
enemy weze tain before they took the alarm, 
and the reſt who defended themſelves were 
put to flight. Not contented with theſe ad- 
vantages, he puſhed forward, till meeting 
with a body of Baotian, who were the firſt 
that formed, they with loud ſhouts attacked 
the Athenian; with their ſpears, and threw 
them into diſorder, Inſtantiy the whole army 
was in conſuſion; thoſe who flood their 

round and were victorious, were encoun— 
tered by thoſe who fled, and thoſe who were 
marching down from Fp1ipe/4 to ſupport their 
companions, were repulſed by them, who 
took their friends {or their enemies. The 
tumult, confuſion, and diſtreſs of the At he— 
ni ans were encreaſed by the impoffibility of 
clearly diſcerning objects; ſor the moon was 
then juſt ſetting, and the little light ſhe gave 
was in a manner 1endered uiclels by the 


* Tbis was a hill without the walls, that 

cemmangded the city, and was deicnded by a 

. . bedy of Syractſan troops. 
* . , 
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length of the ſhadows ; for the moon being 
on their backs, and their ſhadows before 
them, their numbers were hid, while the re- 
flection of the light from the fields of the 
enemy, made them appear more numerous, 
and better armed than they really were. The 
Athenians being thus preſſed on every fide, 
many of them were ſlain by the hands of the 
enemy, and as many by their own. Some 
fell headlong down the rocks, others were 
diſperſed, and ran raging through the 
fields, where they were killed the next morn- 
ing by the enemy's horſe. In this action the 
Athenians loſt 2000 men, and very few re- 
turned with their arms. 

Nicias having foreſeen this diſaſter, loudly 
inveighed againſt Demeſthenes's raſhneſs : but 
he, after having vindicated himſelf in the 
beſt manner he was able, propoſed to depart 
immediately, as they were to expect no other 
army, and it was impoſſihle to beat the ene- 
my with that they had; Py as the 
Place at that ſeaſon was unhealthy : for it 
was then the beginning of autumn, and man 
of the ſoldiers were ſick, and all of them 
diſpirited. MNicias, however, could not bear 
to think of embarking ; for he was more 
afraid of the tribunals of the Athenians than 
even of the Syracu/ans themſelves, and main- 
tained, that at the worſt, it was bettcr to fall 
by the hands of their enemies, than by thoſe 
of their fellow- citizens. 
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Nicias having thus declared his ſentiments, 
Demrſehents, who had no reaſon to value him- 
ſelf on his former advice, did not dare to 
oppoſe them, and the other officers imagin- 
ing that Nicias had ſome private intelligence 
which fed his hopes, ſubmitted to his opi- 
nion. But ſoon after freſh forces arriving 
at Syracuſe, and the contagion ſpreading in 
the Athenan camp, Nicias joined with thoſe 
who were for a retreat, and gave orders, that 
the ſoldiers ſhould prepare to embark. 

When they were juſt ready to go on board 
in the dead of the night, without being ob- 
ſerved, or even ſuſpected by the enemy, the 
moon was ſuddenly eclipſed ; which terrified 
Nicias and the whole army, who, from igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, were aſtoniſhed at ſuch 
an appearance; and, though it was never 
uſual to abſtain from action aſter an eclipſe, 
above three days together, NMicias was for 
waiting another entire revolution of the 
moon, as if he could not perceive her as 
clear and bright as ever the inſtant ſhe had 
emerged from the ſhadow of the earth. 
Hence Nicias abandoning, in a- manner, all 
other cares, applied himſelf to the offering 
of ſacrifices, till the enemy attacked his 
camp, and ranged their fleet in a circle round 
the harbour. he Arhenians were now in- 
ſulted, not only by the men from their gal- 
lies, but even the fiſher- boys in their ſkiffs 
and boats rowed up. to the Atbenian ſhips, 

challenging 
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challenging them to fight, and loading them 


with the moſt contemptuous language. 

At length one of theſe youths who was 
of the family of the Heraclides, advanc- 
ing too far, was chaſed, and in danger of be- 
ing taken by one of the Athenian gallies. 
Pollichus his uncle being in great pain for 
him, went with ten gallies to his aklſtance : 
on which thoſe in the other gallies being as 
much concerned for him, as he was for his 
nephew, advanced to ſuppoit him, and this 
brought on a general engagement; both ſides 
fought with great reſolution and intrepidity 
but the Syracu/ans had at laſt the advantage, 
and the loſs of the 4theniars was very conſide- 
rable. | 

The Athenian ſoldiers now loſing all pati. 
ence, mutinied againſt their officers, inſiſts 
ing that they ſhould march to another part 
of the iſland : for. the Syracy/ans immediately 


after their late victory had blocked up the en- 


trance of the harbour. But Nzc:as would not 
conſent: for he could not bear the thoughts 
of leaving many ſhips of burthen, and ncar 
200 gallies to fall into the hands of the ene- 
my. Cauſing therefore the flower of his in- 
fantry, and the ableſt of thoſe who fought 
with javelins to embark, he manned with 
them only. an hundred and ten gallies; for 
the reſt wanted oars. The remainder of his 
army he placed along the ſhore, 'abandon. 
ing his camp, and the walls that extended to 
the temple of — The Syracaſans who 


2 had 
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had been unable to offer their ſacrifices there, 
no went thither with their prieſts and gene- 
rals to preſent their offerings, 

The Syracſan ꝛroops being alſo embark- 
ed, were told by thoſe who had examined 
the entrails of the victims, that they would 
obtain victory and glory provided they kept 
on the defenſive, and were not the aggreſſors; 
becauſe Hercules had thus accompliſhed his la- 
bours. Animated by theſe hopes they row- 
ed towards the Athenians, and the battle ſoon 
became more obtlinate and bloody than an 
of the former. The armies who beheld it 
fiom the ſhore were agitated with paſlions 
no-lefs viclent than tho!e who were actually 
engaged; for they had a diſtin view of the 
engagement, which was confined to a narrow 
ſpace, and of the different turns, which were 
many and unexpected. The Athenians ſuffered 
as much from their own fleet as from that of 
the enemy: for their ſhips, which were all 
crouded together, were heavy and unwieldy, 
while thoſe of the Syracu/ans being light and 
ſift, eaſily changed their ſituation, and at- 
tacked the Ather:ians on every fide; who were 
alſo aſſaulted by a ſhower of (tones, which did 
execution from whatever part they were diſ- 
charged; theſe they anſwered only wich darts 
and arre ws, but from the {wift motions cf the 
Szracujan veſiels, few of them could reach the 
mark at which they were levelled. 

In ſhort, the Hracaſans obtained a complete 
victory, in which the loſs of the Athenians 
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was exceeding great; and by this defeat 


their flight was cut off by ſea. This caſt 
them into ſuch deſpondency, that they nei- 
ther offered to repel the enemy when they 
approached to tow off their gallies, nor de— 
manded their dead, thinking their want of 
burial a much leis calamity, than their leav- 
ing their fick aud wounded behind them, 
which they knew muſt ſcon be the caſe, 

The Artenians now preparing to march 
away by night, Gy/ippus finding the Syracu/ans 
employed in ſacrificing and rejoicing not only 
for the victory, but on account of the feſtt- 
val of Hercules which happened on the ſame 
day, was perſuaded that he ſhould not be 
able to make them fall upon the Athenians 
in their retreat, But while he was under this 
perplexity, Hermccrates ſent ſome perſons in 
whom he could confide to Meias, who told 
him, that they came from his friends in the 
city, with whom he had held a ſecret cor- 
reipondence during the whole courſe of the 
war; who had ordered them to caution him 
not to depart that night, becauſe the Syra- 
ciſſans lay in ambuſa for him. Nicias fatally 
deceived by this ſtratagem, remained in his 
camp, and thus expoſed himſelf to that de- 
ſtroction he was endeavouring to avoid. The 
next morning early all the difficult paſſes were 
ſeized by the enemy, who alſo broke down the 
bridges, ſeized the fords of the rivers, and 

oſted parties of horſe in the open country. 
he Arcemnions remained that day and the fol- 
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lowing night in their former fituation, and vi 
no ſooner began to move than they burſt ut 

into the moſt bitter cries and lamentations ; 
ſo deeply were they afflicted at the preſſing ſe, 
want to which they themſelves were red uced, th 
and at their being obliged to leave thoſe of he 
their friends and companions, who, from | re: 
their ſickneſs or wounds, were unable to fol- I P: 
low them. But amidft all the melancholy | ſo1 
| objects with which the camp abounded, none bu 
4 excited more compaſſion than Nicias, who was he 
| afflicted with the tone, undeſervedly reduced | wo 
to the laſt extremities, and in waat of ne- | en 
(| ceſſaries, at a time when his age and infir- hi! 
| mities demanded peculiar W bear Yet | | 
he now underwent with courage and patience þ| dif 
what would be thought inſupportable by . wh 
ö thoſe in a ſtate of perfect health; endeavour- : ob! 
| ing thus to keep alive the hopes of thoſe un- | C01 
{ der his command. The compaſſion raifed | pol 
| by his preſent misfortunes was augmented |: nia 
by their calling to mind the many tpeeches ty, 
and remonitrances he made at Athens to pre. tap 
vent their engaging in this fatal expedition. Sr 
They conſidered him as a guiltleſs ſufferer ; | thi: 
and to add to their diſtreſs, their hope and dif 
confidence in the gods vaniſhed, on their be- | the 
holding a perſon ſo remarkable for his pie- 7 
ty, involved in as deep diſtreſs as the moſt | nec 
profligate wretch in the army. Yet Nzcias | ene 
conſtantly endeavoured, by his voice, his and 
countenance, and the mildneſs of his behan- Th 
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viour, to convince them that he did not fink 
under his misfortunes. | 

During a march of eight days, tho? harraſ- 
ſed, attacked, and wounded, he preſerved 
the body under his command, till Demo 
henes, who, with his party followed in the 
rear, were ſurrounded in a ſmall village called 
Paolyxelia, where he defended himſelf for 
ſome time with great reſolution and bravery : 
but at laſt finding all his efforts ineffectual, 
he ſtabbed himſelf with his own ſword. The 
wound however did not prove mortal, the 
enemy preventing it, by ruſhing in upon 
him, and ſeizing him. 

Nicias was ſoon informed of this terrible 
diſaiter by ſome of the Syracu/an cavalry : 
when ſending a body of his own horſe to 
obtain a more perfect information, and being 
convinced of the truth, he ſent Gy//ppus pro- 
poſals for a truce, and defired that the Ae. 
nian might be ſuffered to leave S in ſafe 
ty, promiſing on that condition to give hoſ- 
tages for the payment of all the expences the 


$;racuſans had been at during the war. But 


this propoſal was rejected with infolence and 
diſdain, and after ſome ſcofts and menaces, 
they renewed the attack. 

Nicias, tho? his troops were deſtitute of all 
neceſſaries, and condantly expoſed to the 
enemy, made good his retreat all that night,. 
and the next day arrived at the river ffrarus, 
The SHraciſaus then rulling upon thera, 
drove many of the Athenians 1.10 the ſtreant, 

whither 
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whither others, ready to periſh with thirſt, 
had before eagerly thrown themſelves, but 
now while they v.ere drinking, were inhu- 
manly maſſacred. This ſlaughter coatinued, 
till at laſt Nicias throwing himſelf at the feet 
of the Spartan general, cried, © O Gylippus “ 
«« ſuffer yourſelf, in the midſt of victory. to 
« be touched with pity. Pity not me, who 
©« am famous from the exceſs of my miſery ; 
« but pity theſe unhappy A:henians. Reflect 
% on the uncertainties of war, and forget 
«© not that the Athenians, whenever they 
« were victorious over the Satans, behaved 
&« with modoration and generoſity.“ 

Gy lippus, ſtruck with what he ſaw and 
heard, and remembering the good offices Ri- 
cias had done for the Spartans, raiſed him up, 
comforted him, and gave orders to ſpare the 
Athenians : but the word of command was 
communicated ſlowly, and the ſlain were 
more numercus than the priſoners. 

Having aſſembled the captives, they adorn- 
ed the talleſt and moſt beautiful trees that 
giew on the banks of the river, with their 
arms, Then ciowning themſelves with 

ar}ands, drefling their own horſes with the 
richeſt ſurniture, and cropping thoſe of the 
enemy, they returned to the city, which they 
entered in triumph. A general aſſembly 
cf the Syracu/ans, and their confederates, 
vas immediately called, and then. Eurvcles, 
the orator, propoſed, that the day on which 
Ticias was taken ſhould be obſerved as a ſo- 
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lemn feftival; that the ſervants of the At he- 


nians, and all their allies, ſhould be fold at a 


public auction; that the Athenians themielves, 
with the $S7clians who had. embraced their 
party, ſhould be ſent priſoners to the quar. 
Ties, except the two generals who were to 
ſuffer death, 

During the paſſing of this decree, Her- 
mocraies ivood up and ſaid, that a good ule of 
victory was more glorious than victory it- 
ſelf ; but at this the aſſembly was in an up- 
roar. Gylippus then demanded that the two 
gencrals ſnould be delivered up to him, that 
he might tæke them to Spar/a ; but the Syrg- 
cuſans, elated with their good fortune, treat- 
ed him with inicience and contempt. Before 
this they lad been diſguſted at his haughti- 
neſs and auſterity; and Timeus ſays, they 
were offended at his ſordid avarice : but he 
does not agree with Thucydiaes and Philiſtus, 
in ſaying, that Ie and Demoſibenes were 

ut to death; but that before the aſſembly was 
ea up, Hermucretes ſent one of his con- 
fidents to inform them of what was paſling, 
on which they flew themſelves : but their 
bodies were thrown out, and for a long 
time lay at the door of the priſon, to be 
viewed by all who pleaſed *, 

The greateſt part of the other Athenian 
priſoners periſt ed in the quarries by diſeaſes 


This happered about the 414th year be- 


fore the birth of Chriſt, 


and 
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and bad diet; they having no other allow- 
ance but a pint of barley, and half a pint of 
watera day. Many who had been concealed 
by the ſoldiers, or had eſcaped under the 
der of ſervants, were fold for ſlaves, 
with the figure of a horſe imprinted on their 
foreheads : but theſe laſt were ſoon reſtored 


to their liberty, or were treated with great 


tenderneſs and reſpect. Several of them 
were ſaved on account of their being able to 
repeat ſome of the verſes of Euripides, whoſe 
muſe was more eſteemed in Sicily than in any 
other of the Grecian colonies, It is ſaid 
that many of theſe, after their return to 
Athens, paid their acknowledgments to Eu- 
ripides, ſome of them telling him they had 
been releaſed from ſlavery, for having 
taught their maſters ſuch paſſag:s as they 
could remember out of his writings ; others 
obſerved, that when they were wandering 
after the fight, they were ſupplied with food, 
for repeating ſome of his verſes. 

The Athenians, it is ſaid, refuſed to give 
credit to the firſt report of this overthrow. 
For an unknown one landing at the port 
of Athens, ſtopped at a barber's ſhop, and 
related what had happened in Sicily, The 
barber having heard him, did not ſtay till 
the ſtranger had told the ſtory to others, but 
ran into the city, where, meeting with the 
archons, he publickly told them the news. 
This ſoon threw all Athens into confuſion, 
On which the archons calling an aſſembly of 
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the people, produced the barber, who being 
unable to give a ſatisfactory account of the 
author, was ſeized as a ſpreader of falſe 
news, in order to inflame the minds of the 
wig an and was faſtened to the wheel, where 
e bore the torture for a long time, till at 
length ſome credible perſons arriving, gave 


them a particular account of the full extent 
of their misfortune. 
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